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Paint can 


A quality paint job will increase the value 
of your home at least 12%, according to a 
survey by real estate experts, and will im- 
prove appearance so very, very much. 

Just a few gallons of paint, and a few 
days. That’s all it takes, and your house 
steps out of an ordinary past . . . becomes 
an enchanted —all new-looking—home of 
which to be proud, 


It can be done... easily. 


For $40 to $50 worth of paint 1s all you 


need to turn the average-sized house into a 
home that’s worth living in. You'll find 
there are special quality paints for ce- 
ment surfaces, for shingles, roofs, sash 
and trim—special types of putties, too. 


And there’s this other bit of magic about 
paint: It adds years of life to your home. 
There’s greater protection in today’s new, 
durable paints. Remember, it always costs 
more NOT to paint. 


Get started today! Stop in at your paint- 





make your house 
worth more —and lovelier 


er’s or paint dealer’s and pick your favor- 
ites from the many new, just-for-you colors, 
Stop in, today! 





© 1950, Nationat Paint, VARNISH AND Lacquer Association, INc.. WasHincToN, D. c. 
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Victory Ships from “Moth-Ball” Fleet 
Readied to Serve in Korean Crisis 


A few days before this picture was made 
the SS Hope Victory was part of the 
“moth-ball’’ fleet of inactive cargo ships 
that had been tied up since their release 
from active service at the end of World 
War II. When the Korean crisis created 
the urgent need for more shipping to 
supply our forces in the Far East, the 
Hope Victory was one of a number of ves- 
sels that the Maritime Administration 
selected to put back into service. 


She was towed to a Bethlehem yard, 
and drydocked for inspection, survey 
and bottom painting, while crews of 
workmen swarmed aboard and the whole 
ship throbbed with activity. The reddish 


1950 


protective coating was removed and re- 
placed by gleaming new paint. The rust- 

reventing solution was drained from 
ediens and pipe lines. While machinists 
inspected and adjusted turbines and aux- 
iliary machinery, electricians were check- 
ing generators and motors, and testing 
out the miles of electric wiring. 

Riggers refitted booms, lifeboats and 
deck machinery. Living quarters were 
repainted and made soate te or ship’s off- 
cers and crew. Ten days stintedaiee work 
and the Hope Victory was ready for action, 
immaculate and shipshape from stem to 
stern, with everything in perfect order. 

In the eventful weeks after the out- 


break of fighting in Korea other reactiva- 
tion jobs like this one were going on in 
Bethlehem’s ship repair yards at Boston, 
NewYork, Baltimore; at Beaumont, Texas, 
and at San Francisco. Thus Bethlehem’s 
Shipbuilding Division with its extensive 
facilities and wide experience was again 
demonstrating its ability to serve the 
nation in an hour of grave emergency. 


BETHLEHEM 
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PENNZOIL 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z”’ for 
genuine Pennzoil. 








TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Know Your Enemy 


The free peoples of the world 
are engaged in a bitter struggle with 
their arch enemy—communism. Even 
if the Korean “incident” is localized, 
the fight will continue for many years; 
the Communists have admitted that 
their war with the democracies must 
be and will be never-ending. They be- 
lieve that democracy must be de- 
stroyed if communism is to survive. 

Obviously, then, it is important 
for free peoples to know their avowed 
enemy, to understand communism, to 
recognize the difference between their 
present freedom and the way of life 
communism would force upon them. 


* * * 


Communism is more than a po- 
litical belief; it is a form of fanat- 
icism. It is an evil doctrine, against all 
our concepts of life. It is atheistic, 
and opposes all forms of religion. 

Communism claims it works for 
the benefit of all the people, yet it 
does not trust those it claims to help. 
Did you ever hear of a Communist re- 
gime voted in by the people in a really 
free election? Under communism, 
there is no choice. You vote for it— 
or else. 

Democracy holds the individual 
as all-important and the master of the 
state. Communism considers the indi- 
vidual the servant of the state; the 
state is all-important. Yet under com- 
munism the state is a small group of 
individuals, the bureaucrats who— 
usually by violence—have gained con- 
trol of the Party. 


* * * 


In a democracy, you enjoy 
freedom of speech, thought, worship, 
and opportunity. Under communism, 
you do as you are told, you even think 
and speak as you are told; you work 
where you are told, and for as little as 
the group of bureaucrats at the top de- 
cide you should be paid. If you don’t 
like such a way of life and are foolish 
enough to say so, you are “purged”; 
you end up in a labor camp, prison— 
or a cemetery. 

Democracy dignifies man as God’s 
masterpiece; communism  disavows 
God, and man is a robot. No man, 
woman or child is permitted any indi- 
vidual ambition, any personal hope, 
any private plans. Communism de- 
mands everyone’s soul, mind and body 
—without question, without mercy, 
without appeal. 

Under democracy, the people 


Under Red rule. No personal hope. 


elect to office those they consider best 
fitted; if they prove incompetent, the 
people themselves vote them out and 
elect others in their place. Under com- 
munism, there is no hope of change; 
the Party is considered incapable of 
error. It gains control of the state by 
violence and keeps control by violence. 
Communism has pledged itself to the 
overthrow of every other form of gov- 
ernment in the world—by violence. 
Yet, would violence be necessary if 
communism really were the Utopia it 
claims to be? Wouldn’t people will- 
ingly vote for such a system? Would 
the millions of suffering Russians, 
slaving under the Communist yoke, 
vote in a free election to keep the 
Kremlin crowd in power? 


* * * 


Small wonder that the Com- 
munists maintain their “Iron Cur- 
tain”; the real reason for its existence 
is to prevent the people from learning 
the truth about the high living stand- 
ards and freedoms enjoyed by the 
American people. The Russian worker 
would soon learn what a sham com- 
munism is. And in his rage he might 
use on his masters their own greatest 
weapon—violence. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Costlier Aluminum: Your article 
“More Aluminum Power?” (Business, 
Aug. 23) implies that my statements on 
the current and probable future needs of 
aluminum are incorrect. There is nothing 
in the article, however, which in any way 
tends to disprove what I said. Actually, 
it seems that you have merely taken my 
statement as a springboard to lead off 
an article which has as its purpose a 
presentation of the statements of the pri- 
vate electric-power companies. 

I cannot agree with the private elec- 
tric companies that we have sufficient 
low-cost power to enable the aluminum 
industry to expand as it must. If exist- 
ing available power supplies are used by 
the aluminum industry, it will probably 
necessitate a rise in the price of alumi- 
num or a Government subsidy, neither of 
which I favor. 

C. Girarp Davinson, Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


No Coaching: “By television and 
telephone, Acheson is guiding U.S. dele- 
gate Warren R. Austin. . .” (Under the 
Dome, Aug. 23). 

Since when did it become necessary 
for Acheson to tell Hon. Warren R. 
Austin, a Vermonter, what to say to 
Malik? 

Mr. Austin is entirely capable of 
providing his own ammunition on that 
battlefront. 

Harry M. NEeELson, 
South Portland, Maine 


Uleers: Congratulations for one of 
the best articles on ulcers that I have 
seen (Health, July 26). Your approach 
was logical and straightforward. It is re- 
assuring to find editors who can handle 
medical items in this excellent fashion 
for the lay public. 

Keitu S. Grimson, M.D., 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


A-Bomb Precautions: The Effects 
of Atomic Weapons, which you reviewed 
in PaturinpeR (Health: Aug. 23), gives 
hope that things can be done to minimize 
casualties, and many lives can be saved. 

But much must be done before any 
part of the U.S. is at all prepared. I 
suppose that this is because Government 
officials feel the time is still far off 
when Russia would attempt atomic at- 
tacks. How can we be sure? 

Our Mayor Robinson wrote the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for a copy of 
Medical Aspects of Atomic Weapons, so 
that he could get the city busy on prepa- 
rations. The cryptic answer was: “We 
are temporarily out of the publication 
which you requested.” 

So long as there is so little coopera- 
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First Choice in Spark Plugs 
For Over 


a Quarter Century 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


... It’s Schooltime Again—Be Extra Cautious! 





“School Zone” signs call for extra caution. 
Stop for children boarding or unloading 
from school buses; watch out for them get- 
ting in or out of private cars, crossing streets! 


Obey Safety Patrol boys. These youngsters 
have saved hundreds of lives and shoulder a 
responsibility far beyond their years. They 
need your cooperation in observing si . 


Safe driving depends in great measure 
on a quick, responsive engine. That’s 
why champion drivers everywhere have 
stamped Champion as America’s 
Favorite Spark Plug! 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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In Eipes--In Papers-- 
Both Ways.the 
favorite 1s RPA. 


Yes! More men find greater smoking joy 
in the rich taste and natural fragrance 
of Prince Albert than any other brand. 







in scare . 
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More Men Smoke 
THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 








| than any other tobacco 


Tune in “‘Grand Ole Opry’’, Saturday Nights on NBC 


tion between the Federal Government 
and state and city officials, how can we 
possibly hope to be “prepared” for an 
atomic attack? 

DorotHy WALLACE, San Francisco 


Road Ahead: In view of the “creep- 
ing socialism” trend (Nation, Aug. 23), 
it is encouraging to read PATHFINDER’S 
bias clearly expressed on the Contents 
page. . . . Our Administration has indi- 
cated belief in socialism, controlled by 
bureaucracy and dictated by the Executive 
branch of our national Government. 

Lituian M. Svenson, Los Angeles 


@ ¢@ Would it not be well to change 
the name of your publication to “Path- 
follower?” Your bias is shown when you 
laud John T. Flynn and his vision of 
The Road Ahead. 

Mr. Flynn’s attack upon the Federal 
Council of Churches and those experi- 
enced Christians, Stanley Jones and 
Bromley Oxnam, demonstrates his un- 
fitness for serious consideration. Why not 
make PATHFINDER a forward-looking ex- 
ponent of something besides capitalism? 

Epcar B. Van OspeEL, Pasadena, Cal. 


Topsy-Turvy: In Science Aug. 23 
your article, “Eighth Wonder,” describes 
the discovery in Canada of the world’s 
largest meteor crater. There have been 
rumors—carefully suppressed, of course 
—that this is no crater at all, but the 
beginning of construction by U.S. Army 
Engineers of a new bowl (to be known 
as the Ice Bowl) large enough to accom- 
modate everyone who wants to see the 
Army-Navy football game. 

Seriously, I suggest that your story 
should have been called “Eighth and 
Ninth Wonders.” A glance at the picture 
shows it is not only the world’s biggest, 
but also the only genuine, upside-down 
crater to be found anywhere in the uni- 
verse. 

What happened? 

At Dusors, Detroit, Mich. 


For an upside-down picture of a 
right-side-up crater, there are two pos- 
sible explanations: (1) The photogra- 
pher who took it was standing on his 
head, or (2) the photograph was acci- 
dentally inverted at the printing plant. 
The latter, we blush to admit, is the case. 


—Ed. 


Orderly Witnesses: I hope that a 
correction of errors in “Safe from Hades” 
(Religion, Aug. 23) may be made. You 
imply that in the past the Witnesses went 
about looking for trouble! Jehovah’s 
Witnesses have always led well-ordered 
lives, using the standards of the Bible as 
their sole guide. 

You also gave the impression that 
the new translation of the Scriptures re- 
leased at the convention was especially 
prepared to support the beliefs of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses by using the name Je- 
hovah wherever possible in order to prove 
that it is the name of the Almighty. Each 
time “Jehovah” appears it is footnoted 
to show by what authority it was used. 
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The Watchtower Society’s translation has 
only followed the findings of previous 
Bible scholars and has adhered as closely 
as possible to the original Greek manu- 
scripts. 

WitutiaM Reap Jr., Woodstown, N.J. 


Singing Politicians: I was startled 
to read that Sen. Glen Taylor of Idaho 
(Nation, Aug. 23) had an “apparent mix- 
ture of idealism, public service and 
brains.” “Apparent” is right. I always 
thought of the “Singing Cowboy” as a 
crackpot. Maybe he did show a little 
brains in the Senate, but he was sure a 
clown when it came to getting votes. I 
understand why the folks in Idaho don’t 
want Taylor to represent them any more; 
we wouldn’t want that kind of man in 
Wisconsin either. 

But I think PatrHrinpER deserves 
credit for giving its readers all the infor- 
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Yardley for Pathfinder 


mation; until I read your story I just 
couldn’t understand how he managed to 
get elected. Your account of Taylor’s 
career should warn voters to watch out 
for candidates who are trying to gain 
public office by vaudeville methods. 
Joun Moses, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Channel Swimmer: No sports fig- 
ure has ever captured my admiration as 
has Florence Chadwick (Sports, Aug. 
23). Without an ounce of publicity, she 
and her father scraped together the nec- 
essary money. Then, after being turned 
down by the Mail, she determined to 
“show them all” what a gallant heart and 
clean living can do. If there was ever a 
person’s hand I would like to shake, it’s 
truly Miss Chadwick’s. 

Este_te Hyman, New York 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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SWITCHING TO POSTUM 
FROM COFFEE REALLY CUTS 
COSTS - ESPECIALLY AT 

TODAYS HIGH PRICES ! 


AND IVE CuT OUT 
“COFFEE NERVES,” 
POSTUM 
LETS ME SLEEP! 





SWITCH 10 POSTUM- 
SAVE 2 WAYS! 


Save money! Postum costs 
about 4 as much as 
coffee at today’s prices! 


Get the big 8 oz. economy size of 
Postum ...it makes up to 100 
hearty cups... nearly 3 times more 
cups than a full pound of coffee and 
yet it costs much less. Yes, pocket 
these real savings and enjoy a de- 
licious grain-rich drink besides! 


Save your nerves! 
No “Coffee Nerves” 
from Postum! 


While lots of folks aren’t bothered 
by caffein in coffee—others suffer 
sleeplessness, nervousness, indiges- 
tion. Postum contains absolutely no 
caffein, nothing that could possibly 
make you nervous, spoil your sleep. 
Get Postum Topay! 


INSTANT POSTUM 
100% CAFFEIN-FREE ! 





A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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‘BRITTANY'S COSTUMES HAVE SIMPLE CHARM TWELVE BROAD BOULEVARDS CONVERGE AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE WATER-SKIING ON THE BLUE MEDITERRANEAN 


A GALA HOLIDAY.... Crammed with Fun and Adventure~..--with Countless Things to Do and See 


-«- and at Prices below those at Home! Take plenty of time to plan . . . and anticipate! For your first holiday 
in France is the most important trip of your life! The one you’ll always 
remember. Let us help, with booklets and information. Consult your 
friendly travel agent now. Give him time to get reservations ahead. 





DANCING IN THE 
STREETS AT THE 
CARNIVAL OF NICE 


1951 is the year to come, with everything at its best. A year-long cele- 
bration marks the 2000th birthday of Paris and gayety will be supreme. 


Shops are filled with the magic of countless craftsmen. Hotels are com- 
fortable, service and food in the finest French tradition. Your franc goes 
far these days—in travel and living, in entertainment, in sight-seeing, 
and shopping. Enjoy the art treasures of France—her architecture, her 
scenic beauty. From Dunkerque to Perpignan, from Biarritz to Nancy, 
it’s a land of varied interest where every turn of the road brings new 
delights. Comfortable buses and trains take you everywhere. And in even 
the remotest village you’ll find warm welcome ... Prices are moderate. 
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—THE RIVIERA is all-the-world’s playground, summer or winter. 
This magic stretch alomg the..Mediterranean has varied beauties. 


CARCASSONNE 
WORLD'S OLDEST 
WALLED CITY 










Your travel agent handles reservations, etc., without extra charge. 
For information, booklets, write P5, Box 221, New York 10. 
a Fe % ° j 


A Service Agency of the Ministry of Public Works, Transportation, and Tourism 


Fi RENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « MONTREAL 


VILLAGE BAKERY 
1N A SMALL 
PROVINCIAL TOWN 
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Department of Defense 


The Cover. Many of the difficul- 
ties confronting Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker today in Korea are rooted in 
the fact that the U.S. never expected 
a Russian-directed war by proxy. De- 
spite our unpreparedness, the Korean 
war has not been unprofitable. What 
Have We Learned from Satellite War?, 
on page 26, analyzes the few benefits 
accruing to this nation. 


* x x 


Next Issue. Shocked by the ease 
with which Russian-made tanks rolled 
south in Korea, Americans asked: 
What has happened to the U.S. as a 
maker of arms? Answer: Nothing. 
Military leaders swear that if the out- 
come in Korea hinges on destroying 
Communist tanks, victory is certain. 
Why they are so confident will be told 
in Our Answer to Red Tanks in the 
Oct. 4 issue. 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We fa- 
vor the American ideal of free- 
dom for individuals. We oppose 
statism and totalitarianism in all 


forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we 
think that all the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 
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move within the next month send us your new address 
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and address torn from back of cover. Also notify your 
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MEN OVER 26 
WHOSE HAIR Is 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 





If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used, It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


1? After your next haircut, 


Like to ay So Krem! application. 
ask your bor 


KREML 
Hate [onic 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry hair as so many cream and liquid 
shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 


ber for the 
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it can 
happen Bama! 


The pinching rub against the curb—the bruising hole in 
the road—or the slashing glass in the street—can ruin any tire. 


But it needn’t flatten your pocketbook as well as your tire. 
For when you drive on Lee Super DeLuxe Tires you are protected for 
fifteen full months against all road hazard damage—any injury to 
the tire and we make good. 


Lee can do this because experience has shown these tires 
are built with such a tremendous reserve of extra mileage .. . 
extra safety... and extra dependability ... that we know the chances 
are all in your favor that they will serve you well for many months 
and many thousands of miles beyond the guaranty period. 


Meet your Lee dealer. Compare his prices. Read his Double 
Guaranty (it also guarantees your tires against defects for life). And 
see how these Lee Tires protect your best interests from the first mile 
to the last month—and you'll agree, for long safety here is .....- 


Lee Tires are sold by more 
than 19,000 dealers from coast 
to coast who display the 
insignia shown below—and 
each honors the guarantees 
issued by all others! 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





New England to the 


Florida Keye Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States : 
THE ATLANTIC HICKOKOILCoRP. PHILLIPS octte Gut Spe 
REFINING CO. Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO.  giations and Dealer 
Stations and Dealers and Dealers Stations and Dealers _ 
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LEE 


Ever slam back into 
the curb and pinch a 
tire when parking ? 


..- or misjudge a hole 
in the road... bump 
down into it and come 


out with an impact 
break ? 


--.or run through 
broken glass, cut the 


tire, and feel it go flat? 
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ment of Gen. George C. Marshall as his successor was a major victory 
for Secretary of State Dean C. Acheson and the strongest Presidential 
endorsement of Acheson's "hands-off" China policy possible. 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's failure to form a coalition govern-— 
ment with Chinese Communists and is a staunch supporter of Acheson's 
"no aid to China" view, so long as China is split by civil war. 


Ministers Conference was well underway, and was designed to bolster 
Acheson's hand on the touchy Formosa question. 


LINKING MARSHALL'S APPOINTMENT AND THE CURRENT CONCILIATORY ATTITUDE toward 
China has given rise to the expectation that recognition of the Com-— 
munist regime is not far off. Neither Acheson nor Marshall want a 
i Communist government in China, but they are agreed that the U.S. will 
gain more by recognizing the present government and thus throw a major 
spike into Russia's plan to involve the U.S. and China in an all-out 
war. 


to that of the Kremlin was only another public relations stunt; he 
still hopes to put most of the Marine Corps under the Army and the 
Air Forces and to limit its amphibious operations to small detach-— 
ments aboard the Navy's cruisers and battleships. 


aganda program aimed at Labor groups. In the works for more than a 
year, the program will cost nearly $10 million, use every known prop- 
aganda device, including comic books, radio and even secret missions 
to get American Labor's views across to foreign working men. 


New York state is a grand scheme to groom Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the GOP Presidential nomination in 1952. 





New York Governor wins in November the Eisenhower boom will start 
shortly thereafter. Washington people close to the General say that 
the sure sign will come when Eisenhower, a resident of New York for 
two years and so eligible to vote and campaign, takes the stump for 
Dewey. As Governor, Dewey would have little trouble delivering the 
all-important New York delegation to Ike. 


SHARP DIFFERENCES ON POLICY BETWEEN GEN. DOUGLAS MACARTHUR and the President 
Formosa" message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Two weeks before 
he sent the VFW his message MacArthur had told China's Chiang Kai-shek 
that he would accept his offer of 30,000 free Chinese troops, and he 
had so informed the Joint Chiefs of Staff, urging their approval. 


MACARTHUR'S FORMOSA STAND was the sole reason for Presidential Assistant W. 
Averell Harriman's flying visit to Tokyo. Harriman told MacArthur 
that Truman agreed that Formosa had great strategic value, but that 
aiding Chiang was too high a price—and he bluntly told the General 
that his views were contrary to established policy. 
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fo give you 
Best performance 
Best protection 



















Custom-made for the job, the new Havoline actually cuts 
engine wear in half. Tested against many of the best Premium 
oils, Havoline proved twice as tough! 

In other scientific tests, the new Custom-Made Havoline 
reduced ring wear 60% to 70% over even good heavy-duty 
motor oils—oils relied upon to lubricate heavy trucks, buses 
and bulldozers. 

This means more power, smoother performance and more 
gasoline- and oil-miles, as well as longer engine life. That’s 
why Custom-Made Havoline is the best motor oil your money 
can buy. 

Get Custom-Made Havoline from your Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


HAVOLINE 
Motor oll 
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WAN \ 9 
Custom-made for Ned Day 


Five times World Individual Match Game Champion, Ned Day 
is rated one of the greatest bowlers of all time. He has champion 
poise, ease of action and style. His Brunswick Mineralite 
bowling ball is custom-made and fitted to his grip. 


TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR 
THEATER starring MILTON 
BERLE on television every 
Tuesday night. See news- 
paper for time and station. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. x 


The Nation 





For the Record 


e @ Former Rep. J. Parnell Thomas 
(R.-N.J.) was paroled after serving nine 
months and two days in Federal prison at 
Danbury, Conn. He had been convicted of 
taking $8,000 in payroll kickbacks from 
members of his Congressional office staff. 
Thomas, a House member from 1937 to 
1949, was released after he arranged to 
pay a $10,000 fine to the Government. 

ee The Senate’s watchdog “pre- 
paredness subcommittee” announced an 
ambitious five-point investigating pro- 
gram: recent price increases in strategic 
materials, U.S. steel capacity, Alaskan 
defenses, delays in weapons production, 
and manpower. 

ee The Ford Motor Co. signed a 
five-year contract with the CIO United 
Auto Workers. The contract, providing 
immediate 8¢-an-hour increases for 110,- 
000 workers and $125-a-month pensions 
was hailed by President Walter Reuther 
as “the best contract in the industry.” 

ee Despite wishes of Congress, 
President Truman announced he was 
holding up a $63 million loan to the gov- 
ernment of Generalissimo Franco of 
Spain. 


After the A-Bomb 


This is the story they tell along 
the quiet, tree-lined streets of the uni- 
versity town of Princeton, N. J. 

A woman, the mother of two boys ap- 
proaching draft age, met the aging genius 
of 20th century science, Albert Einstein. 
Said the woman: “Professor Einstein, so 
much has been written and said about 
atomic weapons. Could you tell me just 
what kind of weapons will be used in 
World War III?” 

“No,” replied Einstein, “I know noth- 
ing of weapons, Madame, either of World 
War III or any previous war. But I do 


Tobin: Labor Brannan: Food 


know the weapons that will be used in 
World War IV.” 
“That,” said the woman, “is even 
more interesting. What will they be?” 
“Rocks,” said Einstein. 


Controls in the Closet 
In World War II the Government’s 


pet word was “mobilization.” Last week 
President Truman officially chose gentler 
terms to describe the U.S. effort in the 
new conflict: “expansion” and “stabiliza- 
tion.” 

Industry, he told the nation in a 
radio talk, would be expanded. Wages 
and prices would be stabilized. To ac- 
complish the first objective he gave vast 
control powers to members of his Cabinet. 
To accomplish the second he created a 
new “Economic Stabilization Agency” to 





Wide World 
New boss. Symington gets the final say 
on home-front production .. . 


McCabe: Credits 


Johnson: Transport 
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supervise the functions once exercised 
by the OPA and the War Labor Board. 

Truman laid heavy stress on volun- 
tary cooperation, made it clear that many 
of the powers would not be used in full 
—at least until after the November elec- 
tions. But he also warned that he ‘may 
crack down sooner if he considers it 
necessary to stop spiraling inflation, or 
to prod industry into greater war produc- 
tion. To give the warning teeth he di- 
rected industry to preserve all price-cost 
records for the base period May 24 to 
June 24 of 1950; and he organized his 
command force for the home-front job. 

Share the Work. To Interior Sec- 
retary Oscar L. Chapman the President 
handed priorities and allocations control 
over petroleum, gas, solid fuels and elec- 
tric power. Agriculture’s Charles F. Bran- 
nan got food, domestic distribution of 
farm equipment and commercial fer- 
tilizer. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was given control of domestic 
transportation and storage and port fa- 
cilities, exclusive of air transport and 
merchant marine. Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer got grab-bag 
powers over all materials and facilities 
not assigned to another department. 

Under the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, empowered to “establish price 
ceilings and stabilize wages and salaries 
where necessary,” Truman created a 
“Director of Price Stabilization” and a 
“Wage Stabilization Board.” Working 
with them would be the Federal Reserve’ 
Board, the Housing and Home Financing 
Agency, and Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin, who would be responsible for 
channeling manpower and setting up a 
system of industrial deferments. 

The Umpire. On top of the heap 
Truman put National Security Resources 
Board Chairman W. Stuart Symington. 
Amiably tough Stu Symington would be 
squarely in the middle of all the storms; 
he would have power to “resolve in- 
teragency issues which otherwise would 
require the attention of the President” 
and to “take such measures to obtain 
coordination of related policies and ac- 
tivities among the various agencies as 
he may determine.” If Washington em- 
pire-builders were as active and as bitter- 
ly jealous of each other in the new crisis 


Acme, W.W., C.A.A. 


Sawyer: Materials Chapman: Fuel 


... aided by a “Truman team” to control the nation’s economy and its manpower for the war effort. (SEE: Controls) 
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as they were in the old, Symington would 
have his hands full. However, his ap- 
pointment apparently settled the long- 
raging feud over whether he or Sawyer 
would have final say on home-front de- 
cisions. 

Truman projected a defense budget 
of $30 billion for next year, probably 
“much more” in the years following. The 
country, he said, must produce to the ut- 
most, must try to get by on a high-tax 
pay-as-you-go basis. Earnestly he urged 
businessmen, consumers and wage earn- 
ers to refrain from unnecessary price 
boosting, panic buying and salary de- 
mands. 

Now that he was armed by Congress 
with emergency powers greater than he 
had requested, the President seemed to 
hope he wouldn’t have to use them. But 
the club was in the closet if needed. 


The Biggest Army 


Last week the U.S. Census Bureau 
released its latest figures on employment. 
The findings: There are now 62.4 million 
Americans at work—an all-time high. Un- 
employment has taken a sharp drop, now 
stands at 2.5 million, lowest point since 
early 1949. 


Three Worried Men 


In Manhattan’s elegant Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel this week the U.S., Great 
Britain and France were trying to fill 
what Winston Churchill called “a hideous 
gap.” This is the frightful difference be- 
tween what Western Europe has and what 
it needs to stop a possible sweep of Soviet 
Russia’s army from Poland to the Atlan- 
tic. 

The men entrusted with this monu- 
mental job—each carrying the complex 
and conflicting policies of his government 
—are U.S. Secretary of State Dean G. 
Acheson, British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin, and French Foreign Minister Rob- 
ert Schuman. The decisions they reach 
—or fail to reach—will decide the event- 
ual course of action of Allied power 
against the Communist empire of Soviet 
Russia. 

Powder Kegs. In the mill for the 
worried spokesmen of the Big Three are 
international problems affecting Korea, 
Formosa, Indo-China, Iran and other 
trouble spots. (Within the next four or 
five weeks, Acheson pointed out, his de- 
partment will be working on more mo- 
mentous problems than in any previous 
50 years of peacetime.) But the heart of 
this vital conference is. the defense of 
Western Europe. To meet that problem 
the Big Three—together with the nine 
other members of the Atlantic Pact—are 
attempting to hammer out a far-reaching 
multi-point program: 

e @ Dispatch 5 to 10 U.S. divisions 
to Europe. This could conceivably entail 
sending green American troops to train 
on European soil, for the U.S. today has 
no such number of divisions ready to 
leave the country. (President Truman 
last week approved the recommendation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make “sub- 
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McCloy. He favors “some form” of Ger- 
man arms. (SEE: Three) 


stantial increases” of American forces in 
Europe.) 

@ @ Make a correspondingly vast in- 
crease in the strength of Atlantic Pact 
nations. France has already agreed to 
set up 15 new divisions at the rate of 
five a year. 

e @ Draw these armies together into 
a unified European fighting force—under 
the command of an American. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley and Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 
have been mentioned for this job. 

e e Bring to an end the “state of 
war” with Germany, sign a peace treaty 
as soon as possible. 

e e Recruit, within the year, some 
10 divisions from Western Germany’s 
manpower. These troops should be part 
of the unified Allied army, with some 
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Ike. The supreme commander may re- 
turn to Europe. (SEE: Three) 


German officers in the over-all staff com- 
mand. John J. McCloy, U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany, has already 
worked out careful plans for this problem 
which Acheson is submitting at the con- 
ference. 

Time Running Out. Whether 
agreement on these points is possible is 
no longer the problem. The problem now 
centers around one question: How long 
will it take? Though U.S. atomic bomb 
superiority is believed to be the one 
factor holding Soviet forces from march- 
ing into Western Europe, the fact re- 
mains that Moscow has 80 divisions, in- 
cluding 25 armored divisions, which it 
can throw against the West. These can 
be met today by only 12 Western divi- 
sions, two of them armored. 

It was this grim fact that haunted 
the spokesmen of the Western world. For 
Europe the decisions being arrived at by 
the Big Three were the most important 
since the Marshall Plan—a plan which 
pulled Western Europe out of a grave 
economic crisis. 

Today’s crisis is of a different na- 
ture—and infinitely more dangerous. No 
one was more aware of this than the 
men meeting in a heavily guarded tower 
suite of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Special Delivery 


The postman rang twice, gulped 
once. The letter he was delivering last 
week to Joseph Pantoni of Leominster, 
Mass., had been mailed, he noticed, on 
Oct. 2, 1942. Postmarked Fitchburg, 
Mass., it had traveled five miles in a little 
less than eight years. 

A snail, ambling along at its usual 
1-foot-a-minute pace, could have covered 
the same astounding distance in 3 days, 
16 hours. 


Victory at Home 


The Truman foot, always a major 
factor in Administration policy, popped 
into the Truman mouth again last week. 
This time it got stuck so firmly that it 
took the Marines to pull it out. 

When California’s Rep. Gordon L. 
McDonough (R.) wrote the President 
suggesting a place for the Marine Com- 
mandant on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Truman let fly with one of the most in- 
excusable outbursts in U.S. history. The 
Marine Corps, he snapped, is represented 
on the JCS by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Furthermore, “the Marine Corps 
is the Navy’s police force and as long 
as I am President that is what it will re- 
main. They have a propaganda machine 
that is almost equal to Stalin’s.” 

Forgotten Rescue. Even in peace- 
time such ill-tempered spleen would have 
produced a violent reaction. But with 
marines dying in Korea even as Truman 
wrote, it was, and deserved to be, a na- 
tional scandal. Not only had ex-Army 
Captain Truman (whose World War I 
outfit was once pulled out of a tough spot 
by the Fourth Marine Brigade) displayed 
all the Army’s jealousy of the nation’s 
favorite military service. He had also 
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The Captain’s error. Gen. Cates gets apology for H.T’s foot-in-mouth letter after McDonough releases it. 


compared it to the nation’s chief enemy. 

White House apologists such as IIl- 
inois’ ex-Marine Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
insisted hopefully that somebody else 
must have written the letter. But every- 
body who knew Harry Truman or had 
ever heard him speak knew that it sound- 
ed—and was—exactly like him. Twenty- 
four hours later he confirmed authorship 
by making his first admission of error 
since 1948. 

HST Regrets. First he called Ma- 
rine Commandant Gen. Clifton B. Cates 
to the White House, handed him a letter 
in which he sincerely regretted “the un- 
fortunate choice of language which I 
used” in the letter to McDonough. Then 
he high-tailed it to Washington’s sleek 
Statler Hotel, barged in on a Marine 
Corps League convention seething with 
bitterness against him. “You succeeded 
in enticing me over here,” he said with 
a sunny grin. When he made a mistake, 
he added, “I try to correct it.” He hoped 
people wouldn’t attack “certain men in 
public service.” And he hoped “that from 
now on there will never be any misun- 
derstanding between us.” 

For this “aw, shucks, fellas” speech 
the Marine Corps League gave him a 
good-natured hand and a book on the 
Marines’ 175-year history. It then voted 
(with only one “n6”’) in favor of ousting 
Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson for 
his “shortsighted, inefficient and dicta- 
torial policy.” And although delegates 
refused, 150 to 24, to demand the firing 
of State Secretary Dean G. Acheson, they 
did pointedly demand that Truman take 
“immediate and drastic action to oust 
every known Communist sympathizer, 
leftist and fellow traveler from the State 
Department or any Government depart- 
ment or any Government office where 
they may be found.” 

Jittery President. So far as the 
immediate blunder was concerned, Tru- 
man had gotten himself as best he could 
out of a situation he never should have 
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gotten himself into in the first place. But 
his outburst posed a far deeper question: 
If the President of the United States 
was so tense, touchy and irresponsible as 
the incident showed him to be, how safe 
were U.S. destinies in his hands at a 
time when the nation’s peril put a pre- 
mium on Presidential self-control? 


Missouri Moses 


On John H. Orr’s isolated farm near 
Simmons, in southeastern Missouri, a 50- 
gallon barrel was the object of wide- 
spread curiosity last week. 

Orr set up the barrel with a valve 
arrangement to water his chickens. But 
not once since last May, he says, has he 
had to replace the water: When the level 


People’s Affairs 

America’s preparedness pro- 
gram is burdened by increasing 
prices of war materiel. This week 
Government experts released these 
figures on the 1939 cost of individ- 
ual weapons and divisional equip- 
ment, and comparable costs today 


—a forecast of the bill for a possi- 
ble World War III: 


Then Now 
$330,000 $3 million 
$7 million $40 million 
$27,000 $225,000 
$14.5 $74 
million million 
$30 $199 


million million 


Item 
Bomber 


Destroyer 
Light tank 
Infantry 
division 
Armored 
division 


The Government has taken 

in since July 1. .$5,023,280,983 
The Government has spent 
since July 1 $5,856,727,531 
The Government owes... . 
$257,782,309,088 
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goes down, the barrel fills itself. At first 
Orr thought his wife was filling the bar- 
rel. She thought he was. Then they 
thought their son was. When the son said 
no, all three watched the barrel. It never 
got emptied. 

Eye Witnesses. Frank L. Martin 
Jr., editor of the West Plains, Mo., Daily 
Quill, and William E. Cox, of the Ameri- 
can Society for Physical Research, each 
spent a night watching the barrel, which 
rests on a platform of loose boards. So 
did Lane Davis, editor of the Houston, 
Mo., Herald, and a group of Houston 
businessmen. No one could explain the - 
phenomenon. Nor could any of the more 
than 15,000 visitors who descended on the 
farm in such droves that Orr had to put 
a wire fence around the barrel. 

Also unexplained: The mysterious 
water is cooler and has twice as much 
calcium and magnesium as other water on 
the farm. 

Orr so far has resisted the temptation 
to cash in on public curiosity by charging 
admission. “I’m afraid the antics of the 
barrel will stop if I do,” he said. 

Said editor Davis: “If it is a hoax, I 
am certain neither Orr nor his wife or 
son have anything to do with it.” 


The Big Parade 


“Christmas in khaki” became the new 
theme song of thousands of the nation’s 
young men last week when the Army 
handed Selective Service a new quota for 
November. 

And it seemed likely that many more 
thousands of married men without chil- 
dren, would celebrate their last New 
Year’s eve in civilian garb for some time 
to come. 

Added to the 50,000 call for this 
month and another 50,000 to be inducted 
in October, the Army wants 70,000 in No- 
vember. Selective Service is expected to 
start drawing from the nation’s 300,000 
married non-fathers in January. Married 
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Back again. To New Yorkers, the name was familiar. (SEE: Dewey Chooses to Run) 


men with dependents probably will re- 
main deferred, but to bring the Armed 
Forces to the 3 million men asked by Pres- 
ident Truman, it may be necessary to lift 
the exemption on World War II veterans. 
Occupational deferments probably will be 
tightened soon. 

Passing Grade. Rep. Carl Vinson 
(D-Ga.), chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, also wants the draft 
age-limit raised from 25 to 35. Both Vin- 
son and Selective Service Director Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey have urged the 
Army to lower its mental requirement for 
draftees from the present score of 70. 

But the Army wants to maintain that 
level as long as possible. Tests taken by 
8 million men in the last war showed that 
all but 7% of the adult population can 
score 70 or better. Physical requirements, 
says the Army, are as low as those of 
World War II, or lower. 

But thus far the easy entrance-re- 
quirements haven’t worked out: Some 
60% of the men called have failed either 
the mental or the physical test. 
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Dewey Chooses to Run 


New York state Republicans last 
week let their Democratic opponents have 
it full in the face. 

The Democratic Party—with an as- 
sist from Harry S. Truman—had pulled 
a neat, carefully wrapped up political 
maneuver. They got New York Mayor 
William O’Dwyer to resign, thus forcing 
a city-wide election this fall at the same 
time as the general state elections. Since 
a city election would bring out a heavy 
Democratic vote, the Democratic strate- 
gists were sure they could capture the 
Governorship and a U.S. Senate seat. 

Republican counterstrategy was sim- 
ple: renominate Gov. Thomas Edmund 
Dewey, the Republicans’ biggest vote- 
getter in the state. Dewey, who had previ- 
ously announced he was retiring to pri- 
vate law practice when his present term 
expired, honestly wanted to leave public 
service, at least for a few years. The rea- 
son: Dewey is a relatively poor man, but 
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Scratched. Franklin, jr., won’t be in the race. (SEE: Dewey Chooses to Run) 


he could easily amass a fortune in private 
business and law. 

Third Try? Political observers 
agreed that Dewey accepted the renomi- 
nation out of patriotic motives, but at 
the same time they had another thought. 
Because he was coming to the rescue of 
his party in a pivotal state, it was not im- 
possible that the party might again nomi- 
nate him for the Presidency in 1952. 

There was little doubt that with 
Dewey heading their ticket, the Republi- 
cans in New York had received a much 
needed shot in the arm. But whether 
Dewey’s personal strength will be suffi- 
cient to carry 74-year-old Joe R. Hanley 
to the U.S. Senate is another matter. 

No Spellbinder. Hanley, the pres- 
ent Lieutenant Governor, had been slated 
to get the nomination for Governor. He 
stepped aside for Dewey, who promptly 
nominated Hanley for the Senate. A 
capable man, Hanley has two handicaps: 
He is far from colorful on the platform, 
and his opponent, Democratic Sen. Her- 
bert H. Lehman, is a shrewd, hard-work- 
ing politician with a large following. 

In a search for a politically “bal- 
anced” ticket (one that would be all 
things to all people), the Democrats nom- 
inated for Governor a faithful party 
wheelhorse, Walter A. Lynch, now a 
Congressman from New York City’s 
sprawling Bronx. Party leaders brusquely 
brushed aside the ambitions of Rep. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 

With the exception of Lehman, New 
York Democrats haven’t a single figure 
of statewide prominence on their ticket, 
much less any national figure. Realizing 
this, they have opened their campaign 
with the ghost of Franklin Roosevelt. In 
his acceptance speech Lynch thundered: 
“The Republicans represent now, as al- 
ways, that small privileged class which 
has sought for its own advantage to have 
influence in Government. .. . It was the 
same kind of vicious campaign this coali- 
tion of Republicans and bankers ran 
against our beloved Democratic Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Stricken Giant. Dewey, on the 
other hand, casually dismissing Lynch 
and partners as “unknown or inexperi- 
enced men,” concentrated his opening 
speech on the Democratic national Ad- 
ministration. “The only hope of peace,” 
he said, “is to send a message to Wash- 
ington that we are sick of midnight re- 
versals, sick of politics which invite war, 
sick of weakness, sick ‘of an Administra- 
tion which in five years reduced America 
from the strongest power on earth, put 
its tanks and ships and brains in moth- 
balls.” 

For the mayoralty race in New York 
City, the Republicans nominated 53-year- 
old Edward Corsi, state Labor Commis- 
sioner. The Democrats picked Ferdinand 
Pecora, now a New York state Supreme 
Court Justice. Pecora was spotlighted 
into national prominence in 1933 by his 
skillful questioning of the late interna- 
tional banker, J. Pierpont Morgan, be- 
fore a Congressional investigation. 

Ganging Up. On one candidacy, 
however, New York City Republicans and 
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Democrats got together. Both parties 
nominated James G. Donovan in an effort 
to unseat Vito Marcantonio, only member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives who 
has consistently followed Communist 
party-line mouthings. 


Millions Up in Smoke 


On the West Coast this summer’s 
dry season produced some of the worst 
forest fires on record. In California alone 
100 million board feet of timber lay in 
ashes—enough to build 10,000 two-bed- 
room homes. Reporting from San Fran- 
cisco, PATHFINDER Correspondent Larry 
McDonnell sums up the devastation in his 
State: 


Behind the raging flames lay 200,000 
burned-out acres in state and national 
forests. Crack firefighting teams had been 
flown from Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and from as far east as 
Wisconsin. Minimum-security inmates 
from San Quentin and Folsom prisons 
were on the fire lines along the Sierra 
foothills in the north and sailors from 
San Diego fought the battle to the south. 
As many as 5,000 firefighters were in 
action at one time. 

Traffic along routes 99 and 101, 
two important north-south highways, was 
often blocked for hours as the flames, 
fanned by high winds, leaped the roads. 
In Ukiah, Mendocino County seat, 
startled deer raced down the streets 
where residents wet down their imperiled 
homes with garden hoses. Earlier, along 
the coast range near Coalinga, 32,000 
acres burned for 13 days and the heavy 
smoke haze drifting down from the north 
covered San Francisco suburbs. 

Help from “Hams.” Many of the 
400 men fighting a swift-running blaze 
that raced from Stanislaus National For- 
est into Yosemite had food dropped by 
plane. They had been without it for two 
days when the blaze encircled them. 

Fifty “ham” radio operators in con- 
vention at the resort town of Shasta were 
credited by Chief of Police Frank Menlo 
with saving that town of 1,600. While 
some operated a monitoring station at the 
city hall, others fanned out to report 
fire progress from portable sets. In north- 
ern San Diego County one electrical 
storm alone set off 40 blazes, the worst 
near Mount Palomar observatory. 


Causes of the destructive blazes in- 


cluded lightning, careless campers, a 
plane crash, tracer bullets and arson. 
State and national forestry service agents 
blamed several fires on unscrupulous 
ranchers who burned off ranges to pro- 
mote heavy growth for spring feeding. 
Scout planes searched for cowhands en- 
gaged in this crime. 

Vulnerable State. California’s dry 
Season starts early in July and ends 
with October rains. Eighteen national 
forests and additional state-owned land 
take up 50 million acres, half of the 
State’s territory. U.S. Regional Forester 
Perry A. Thompson searched records 
back to 1924 to find comparable losses. 
“This has been the most explosive fire 
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Big smoke. 


California swelters 


season California has seen in 26 years 
and damage may run over $5 million,” 
he declared. Added to the loss is $2 
million spent to fight the thousands of 
blazes. Forestry officials hired anyone 
who came along. 

Last week tired firefighters looked 
gratefully toward the sky. Heavy rains— 
and the return of campers to the cities 
—had well-nigh eliminated any further 
danger. But few would forget either the 
appalling loss of vast areas of valuable 
timber or the man-killing fight to bring 
the holocaust under control. 


Gone With the Wind 


While California fought her raging 
forest fires, disaster of a different kind 
struck the southeastern United States. 


Not in years had hurricane-weary 
Florida seen such an erratic blow as that 
which last week wandered up and down 
the state’s resort-rich west coast. 

From its murderous beginning in 
Cuba, where it killed 37, the storm moved 





under drought and fire. 





Acme 


(SEE: Millions) 


slowly across the tip of the Florida penin- 
sula, advanced casually up to St. Peters- 
burg to the accompaniment of 100-mile 
winds and drenching rains. After ravag- 
ing homes, highways and beaches it inched 
north along the gulf to rip up Clearwater 
Beach. Finally, 85 miles farther on, it 
came to the tiny (832 pop.) fishing com- 
munity of Cedar Key. 

Back Again. In Cedar Key, which 
in the 1890’s had been virtually wiped out 
by a hurricane, the big blow lingered for 
some 12 hours, slowly obliterating houses, 
schools, piers and roads. Next morning, 
baffling the Weather Bureau experts who 
thought it would head north to Jackson- 
ville, it drifted back down the coast, 
finally blew itself out in the citrus coun- 
ties around Tampa. Two died from touch- 
ing blown-down electric wires; estimated 
damage to Florida’s gulf coast was put at 
more than $1 million. And for two days 
more the gale winds and torrential rains 
stirred up by the hurricane continued to 
blanket north Florida, Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 


As the Southeast shook itself dry, 


Wide World 


Big blow. A million-dollar hurricane lashes Florida’s gulf coast. (SEE: Wind) 
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apprehensive residents watched the lazy 
progress of still another mammoth storm. 
This one, with winds estimated at 160 
miles an hour, crawled slowly northward 
from the Caribbean past Bermuda. 

If all went well, it would gradually 
move out to sea and waste itself there. 
But, as the west coast storm had shown, 
few things are more unpredictable than 
a hurricane. So long as the new storm 
maintained its forward drive, any area 
from Florida to Maine might eventually 
feel its savage force. 


Sweet 21 and... 


An Alabama beauty who has never 
been kissed by Gov. Jim Folsom became 
“Miss America of 1951” last week. 

Mobile’s Yolande Betbeze (pro- 
nounced bet-bees), 21, who probably 
won't be able to avoid “Kissin’ Jim” when 
she gets back home, triumphed over 53 
other contestants to win Atlantic City’s 
annual contest. 

She got a $5,000 scholarship, a new 
car, a set of silverware, and a year’s per- 
sonal-appearance engagements worth an 
estimated $50,000. 

A theatrical student, she lost her 
Southern accent because it is “very 
charming, but if you’re in the theater you 
should develop better diction.” Judges 
thought Miss Betbeze’s diction was very 
well developed. 


Ties of Friendship 


Harry Truman got it in the neck 
from the Men’s Tie Foundation, Inc., last 
week—but it wasn’t hard to take. 

Ex-haberdasher Truman, said the 
Foundation, is the “best-necktied man in 
the United States” because his collection 
of “bright, colorful neckwear reflects his 
optimism, friendliness and love of peo- 
ple.” 

Also fit to be tied was Henry Ford 
II, who got second place for “his knack 
of dignifying his love of color in ties with 
his conservative role as head of a motor 
empire.” 


Horror in the Fog 


It was 5:15 a.m., and a heavy fog 
hung low over the flat Ohio fields. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s crack train, The 
Spirit of St. Louis, roared over the track. 
A few miles ahead, in a 20-car troop 
train, some 700 men of Pennsylvania’s 
28th (Bloody Bucket) Division of the 
National Guard were on their way to 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. Most of the men lay 
asleep; some lounged around, talking in 
whispers; others sauntered restlessly 
along the aisles. 

Out of the fog The Spirit of St. 
Louis leaped like a meteor, plowing deep- 
ly and horribly into the rear of the troop 
train. 

Trapped Victims. The Spirit’s 
powerful Diesel locomotive seemed, for a 
moment, to climb like a huge monster 
over the last two cars, then fell over into 
a ditch. Through the fog cut the an- 
guished cries of dying and injured sol- 
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diers. Sgt. Joseph Warhola of Simpson, 
Pa., twelve cars forward of the last coach, 
felt the impact of the crash jar fiercely 
through his car. “Men were thrown all 
over,” he said. “I saw one soldier with his 
arms caught in a door. He couldn’t move. 
Later they had to burn the hinges off the 
door to free him.” 

Along the right-of-way lay the tossed, 
twisted bodies of other men. Many were 
trapped in the last two cars which, twist- 
ed about by the impact of the speeding 
flyer, stood almost on end. 

Steel Coffins. The frightful toll: 33 
dead, 61 injured, some of them not ex- 
pected to live. Rescuers who hurried from 
Coshocton, eight miles from the scene of 
the accident, sounded an alarm which 
called all available doctors, nurses and 
ambulances from a 25-mile radius. Until 
late in the morning doctors worked side 
by side with rescuers cutting into the 
steel cars with white-hot torches to re- 
lease trapped men. 

The cause of the accident was not 
immediately determined, is still under 





Wide World 
Miss America. Alabama’s Yolande takes 
the 1951 crown. (SEE: Sweet) 


sharp investigation by both the Army and 
railroad officials. But the men of the 28th 
—most of them from Carbondale, Hones- 
dale, and Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—could find 


a grim new irony in the name of the 


Bloody Bucket. 


The Golden Door 


Last week a New York court probat- 
ed the will of Stanley Zakrewski, natural- 
ized barber. To the United States Gov- 
ernment, barber Zakrewski left $100 of 
his $3,970 estate. His reason: 

“,.. In appreciation of the privilege 
given to me to become a citizen of the 
United States and of enjoying the liber- 
ties and opportunities which this country 
has given to me.” 


Secret Under the Rug 
How long will Jacob Malik & Co. 


stick around? Last week a volunteer in- 
telligence agent gave U.N. Security Coun- 
cil representative Warren R. Austin an 
“inside” estimate. 

Joe Capabianco, rug merchant of 
Glen Cove, N.Y., had been called to the 
45-room mansion leased by the Soviet 
delegation. 

About this rug you’re installing, be- 
gan a Russian member of the household 
staff, Comrade Malik is most particular 
about wearing quality. Will it last three 
years? 

Replied Capabianco. “Oh, it'll wear 
10 years or more—if need be.” 


National Traffic Jam 


One day next fortnight a car will 
wiggle clear of Pittsburgh’s downtown 
trafic and, a few miles out of town, 
ease onto one of the world’s best high- 
ways. It will speed 260 miles eastward 
to Philadelphia without once stopping 
for a red light, rounding a curve of 
more than 6 degrees, topping a grade of 
greater than 3%, or crossing an inter- 
section. The last 100 miles will cover 
an extension to be opened to traffic Oct. 
1—just 10 years to a day after completion 
of its parent-portion: the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

In the decade between, the Turnpike 
has become the universal model road for 
expressway engineers, the envy of every 


' tax-wary state treasurer. By the first of 


this year, over its graceful, tree-flanked 
concrete lanes had rolled 20,573,619 toll- 
paying cars and trucks, running up near- 
ly 2 billion vehicle-miles and _ shelling 
out more than $33 million in revenue. 
Paying for Itself. With the Phila- 
delphia Extension in operation, and an- 
other 67-mile addition (westward to 
northern Ohio) scheduled for next year, 
the Turnpike as a whole should be 
grossing a cool $22 million annually by 
1960. Its bonds, not maturing until 1988, 
will probably be retired by 1965. 
Motorists, fuming at long detours 
this sultry summer, can testify that Penn- 
sylvania has not been alone among the 
states in overhauling its highways. All 
over the nation, monstrously efficient 
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Pathfinder, Public Roads Admin. 


Overload. The pressure of ever-increasing traffic is crumbling the nation’s highways faster than they can be rebuilt .. . 


machinery has been putting down new 
links of concrete and asphalt, widening 
old arteries and resurfacing worn-out 
boulevards, in accordance with a country- 
wide masterplan drawn up in 1947. 

This blueprint, jointly drafted by 
state and Federal highway experts, calls 
for the integration of nearly 40,000 road- 
miles into a primary, national network. 
It will cost over $11 billion and won’t 
be finished till 1965 or 1970. Current 
Federal expenditures on its construction 
are running about $500 million a year— 
mostly for the revamping of metropolitan 
arteries. Reason: 80% of today’s highway 
trafic moves less than 20 miles, and 
most of it originates within 15 miles of 
a big city (see cut). 

Viewed from the vantage-point of 
1944, when it was first conceived, this 
multi-billion-dollar program looked pretty 
exciting. Its basic outlines are still sound. 
It means tying together 182 of the coun- 
try’s 199 cities of more than 50,000 per- 
sons, including 42 state capitals, into 
a primary grid of direct roads. For the 
major cities, elevated and depressed 
expressways have been planned; for the 
built-up approaches, four-lane divided 
highways are mandatory wherever traffic 
volume passes 800 vehicles an hour. In 
areas where the load exceeds 3,000 
vehicles an hour, all cross-traffic is elim- 
inated. 

Old Hat. The only trouble with this 
project is that already it is as out of 
date as a derby. Today our auto plants 
are wheeling more than 30,000 cars a 
day off the assembly lines. We have 16 
million more cars in operation now than 
in 1940, and those cars are knocking off 
nearly 220 billion miles a year, as against 
152 billions in 1940. 

What’s worse, our roads are not 
merely clogged; they’re falling apart. 
The U.S. Bureau of Roads insists that 
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almost 300,000 miles of our Federal-aid 
highways need to be rebuilt, despite 
all the money which has been poured 
into them over the past 10 years. Roads 
Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald 
say$ that, relative to their load, “our 
roads aren’t even in as good condition 
today as they were in 1940.” 

Losing Ground. New York’s report 
is still gloomier. Its analysts conclude 
that it would take $890 million just to 
get the state’s highway system back to 
the efficiency it had in 1930. For the 
nation at large, the State Highway Com- 
missioners estimate that repairs and im- 
provements that ought to be made im- 
mediately total $41 billion. Expert My- 
ron Stearns declares in Harper’s: “With 
a countrywide expenditure of about $3.8 
billion in 1949, about 25,000 miles of 
road were built or rebuilt, while nearly 
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... yet cars like these will travel 220 bil- 
lion miles this year. (SEE: Traffic) 


45,000 other miles wore out or became 
obsolete.” 

In short, we’re not even holding our 
own. Why not? One reason seems to have 
from 8 to 18 wheels and weighs upwards 
of 70 tons: the overloaded tractor and 
trailer which bowls blithely—and often 
illegally—down our trunk highways. 
Their number has nearly doubled in a 
decade; their ton-mileage has risen to 
100 billions a year; their axleloads have’ 
been reported as high as 20 tons—as 
against the 9-ton maximum set by most 
states. 

Truckers retort that they have been 
made the whipping boys for inferior road 
construction; that the weather is a 
neglected factor in road decay; that 
the hodgepodge of conflicting state regu- 
lations on axle-weights make it virtually 
impossible to take both a legal and a 
profitable payload across the country. 

Let’s Find Out. They may be right. 
At any rate, the public should soon have 
the facts. At La Plata, Md., the Highway 
Research Board, a private agency, has 
been running trucks over four test strips, 
night and day, at varying speeds and 
loads, trying to pack 20 years of normal 
wear and tear into about four months, 
When their results are published—some- 
time this winter—the verdict on proper 
axle-loading should be in, once and for 
all. And the states will have no excuse 
for further delays on uniform loading 
rules and uniform enforcement. 

Meanwhile, however, the average 
man-in-the-motorcar must continue to 
stomach as best he may such news as 
came last week: Even while officials at 
the eastern end of Pennsylvania’s famed 
Turnpike proudly prepared to open its 
latest extension, officials at the other end 
were unhappily reporting that the 
original pavement, laid down to last a 
generation, is already going to pot. 
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Buried Treasures 


Buried in a routine 40-page house- 
keeping bill concerning the Government’s 
General Services, signed by President Tru- 
man last week, is a provision which has 
raised many a Capital eye-brow. It allows 
the National Archives to accept the per- 
sonal papers of the President and Cabinet 
members with any restrictions the donor 
wants to put on them—up to 25 years. 

Controversial papers or memoranda, 
such as those of the late Defense Secretary 
James V. Forrestal, can be hidden from 
interested eyes for a quarter of a century. 
A high official may disappear into history 
long before the public learns the full 
story of his work. 

Neither Congress nor the President 
had much trouble deciding that a man’s 
private papers were his own—even though 
these papers were mainly and directly 
concerned with official duties and the af- 
fairs of all U.S. citizens. 


Acheson’s Antidote 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who finds the conduct of foreign policy 
in the public arena about as easy as 
threading a needle in a revolving door, 
has apparently found sources of Celtic 
consolation. Asked on a national TV hook- 
up last week how he liked being show- 
ered with more brickbats than a 2 a.m. 
tomcat he confided: 

“Well, I bear up, I think, principally 
by following the advice of the old Scot- 
tish lady to a younger friend who was in 
trouble, and the old lady said: ‘My dear 





you have got to be philosophical about 
this. Just don’t think about it.’” 


Typewriters Aweigh 


On the fourth floor of the modern 
gray stone Post Office building in Spring- 
field, Mass., last week, Althea Nichols 
opened a roving employment office for the 
U.S. Navy. Her job: to find, screen, test 
and sign up desperately needed typists, 
stenographers and secretaries. After hir- 
ing, she immediately ships them to Wash- 
ington to help with the Navy Department’s 
rapidly growing paper work. 

To get these civilian workers, Miss 
Nichols, young, attractive and _ briskly 
efficient, will contact business schools and 
employment offices, advertise over the 
radio, in newspapers and by word of 
mouth in Springfield and surrounding 
towns. After two weeks she and a co- 
worker will move on to another city. 

Teamwork. Miss Nichols and her 
partner are one of seven teams (usually 
two women), which scour most of the 
country. Among the important recruiting 
centers are Minneapolis, Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, and Nashville, Tenn. 

This traveling long-distance employ- 
ment system has been in operation for 
some time, but the Korean war has pushed 
it into high gear. So far it is paying off, 
although the Navy is not éverly optimistic 
of filling its needs soon. Merle Shrake, a 
tall, blue-eyed woman who heads up this 
Field Recruitment Unit in Washington, 
says: “Our need at present is about 500 
girls a month, but we are getting less than 
300.” 

Applicants for Navy jobs must type 
45 words a minute, take dictation at 80 
words a minute. Salaries (minimum 


$2,450 a year) are above the national 
average. Washington’s tight housing situ- 
ation might deter a potential employee, so 
the Navy makes arrangements to care for 
workers the first three days, then helps 
them find permanent quarters. 


Defense Dept.—U.S. Navy 


Recruits. The Navy’s roving “finders” hire 300 girls a month. (SEE: Aweigh) 
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Pathfinder 
Diplomats’ diplomat. McDermott tight- 
rope walked for 30 years. (SEE: Mac’s) 


Mac’s First 30 Years 


Michael J. McDermott, the State 
Department’s’ genial, _white-thatched 
chief press officer, picked up his phone 
and heard the voice of President Tru- 
man. Mac frequently talks to official- 
dom’s highest figures, but it’s not every 
day that the President calls. 

Said Truman: He was glad Mac 
had come of age. This was Harry Tru- 
man’s friendly way of congratulating 
McDermott last week on his 30th anni- 
versary with the State Department. 

It was a well earned gesture, re- 
peated throughout the day by scores of 
other officials. The men who know and 
admire Mac the most—the news corre- 
spondents assigned to the State Depart- 
ment—added their congratulations. 

The austere title of Special Assistant 
to the Secretary [of State] for Press 
Relations covers one of the toughest 
jobs in Government. It is largely through 
McDermott—by his expert guiding of 
correspondents—that the public gets the 
news of its Government’s complex for- 
eign policy. 

Straight Answers. Promptly at. 
noon almost every day, Mac strides into 
the State Department’s press room, 
flashes his friendly Irish smile and gets 
down to business. If a question cannot 
be answered—for reasons of security or 
diplomatic _sensibilities—Maec frankly 
says so. 

McDermott, of course, does not make 
foreign policy. His job is to see that the 
American public gets the news of what- 
ever decisions the President, the Secre- 
tary of State and other policy chiefs have 
made—and gets it promptly, completely 
and honestly. McDermott and his staff 
are on call night and day to answer 
reporters’ questions or explain diplo- 
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matic actions taking place thousands of 
miles away in any part of the world. 
A deep student of diplomatic history, 
McDermott is keenly aware of both the 
sensibilities of other nations and the need 
for honest reporting. 

Crusade for Peace. Mac was born 
56 years ago in Peabody, Mass., 10 years 
after his parents emigrated from Ireland. 
He has served under nine Secretaries of 
State, has known 11 intimately. He at- 
tended his first international meeting 
(the peace conference after World War 
I) as confidential secretary to Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss of the Supreme War 
Council. In 1920 McDermott told the 
American statesman and lawyer Elihu 
Root, whom he was serving as secretary 
at the drafting of the International Court 
of Justice, that he wanted to devote 
his life to world peace. Root advised 
him to go into the State Department. 
Mac promptly did. 

Magazine and book publishers have 
long sought his life story for a close 
look at the many world leaders he has 
known. “Not while I’m on the Govern- 
ment payroll,” Mac says. “Later? Well, 
we'll see.” 


Thumb in the Soup 


Paul (The Waiter) Ricca, onetime 
Al Capone syndicate member now a 
parolee, last week gave Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver a lesson in legal etiquette. 

Ricca declined to accept a subpoena 
ordering him to appear before the crime- 
investigating Kefauver committee. Ric- 
ca’s objections: (1) No check covering 
traveling expenses accompanied the sub- 
poena; (2) He was asked to appear 
“forthwith” and the committee was not in 
session; (3) The Senator did not sign his 
name with pen and ink—it was a printed 
signature. 

Ricca will be pleased to reconsider 
when a “proper” subpoena is served. 


Wide World 
Kefauver. The Senator needs a refresh- 
er in subpoena writing. (SEE: Soup) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


By Wheeler McMillen 


The People’s Defense 


A sense of disappointment and 
letdown struck the country when it 
learned that President Truman had 
written, in a letter to Rep. Gordon L. 
McDonough of California, that “the 
Marine Corps is the Navy’s police 
force and as long as I am President 
that is what it will remain. They have 
a propaganda machine that is almost 
equal to Stalin’s.” 

Such petulance is not the charac- 
teristic of any big man. Coming from 
the President of the United States, it 
was peculiarly unsuitable. When Mr. 
Truman perceived the political reper- 
cussions of his error, he hastened by 
letter and speech to try to repair the 
damage he had done. 

The incident itself was a small 
one. It would deserve to be forgotten 
and forgiven if it stood by itself. But 
it does not stand by itself. 


The Marines are pretty busy 
now trying to help hang on to the 
American toehold in Korea. The long 
list of blunders which have made it 
necessary to fight in Korea can not 
now be reversed. What the sudden 
outbreak in Korea did reveal was what 
gross political recklessness had done 
to the country’s defense organization. 

Every thoughtful citizen and every 
public official in either party may be 
said, without exception, to favor and 
to be willing to support “adequate” 
defense. No one expects to be a judge 
of what constitutes “adequate” defense 
unless he has the facts as to defense 
requirements and the policies which 
determine what areas may have to be 
defended. 

No one has that knowledge ex- 
cept the Commander-in-Chief and his 
subordinates. They have to be trusted 
to maintain the defenses. There is 
sometimes criticism of the efficiency 
with which defense moneys are han- 
dled; there is never any real oppo- 
sition to supplying adequate funds. 

However, when a nation is run- 
ning in the red even in time of pros- 
perity, the public demands limits upon 
spending. The Administration, aware 
of this, makes its choices. 


Political nature, when not too 
much restrained by the responsibili- 
ties of statesmanship, tends to spend 
money where it will yield political 
profit. As long as no military emer- 
gency arose, the Administration felt 
safe to trim the defense budgets and 
to spend liberally for purposes more 
interesting politically. 

For political purposes it did not 
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Wheeler McMillen. Shall it be arms 


or politics? 


matter much that only 20 of the pow- 
erful antitank 3.5 bazookas had been 
manufactured since it was perfected 
five years ago, and that not one of 
these was in Korea or any other criti- © 
cal area. But it mattered tremendously 
after June 24. Gross political reckless- 
ness seems to be a mild term to apply 
to the defense policies of which the 
bazooka is a small example. 


+ % 


When an administration chooses 
to decide on an irresponsible political 
basis matters that concern the very 
lives of citizens the people have but 
one recourse. That is to change the 
balance of power. 

The November election fortunate- 
ly provides that opportunity soon. A 
strong Congress, filled and led by 
members with a true sense of states- 
manship, can greatly bolster a weak 
Administration. It can investigate the 
subjects that are kept hidden from the 
people. It can reveal the facts. It can 
dare to vote down costly schemes of 
socialization which so strongly attract 
the Administration. It can overhaul 
the defense organization, and can pre- 
vent bad situations from growing 
worse, 

The President may try to prevent 
loss of control of Congress by putting 
Republicans in his Cabinet, as his 
predecessor did 10 years ago. Such a 
maneuver can not satisfactorily sub- 
stitute for a responsible Congress. 
Congress is the people’s defense. 








The World 





For the Record 


@ @ France’s FBI scooped up 266 
foreign Communists—most of them for- 
mer Spanish Republicans but including 
80 Russians or citizens of satellite coun- 
tries—in a roundup aimed at “lopping off 
the head” of a potential fifth column. 

e eA bill passed by a special ses- 
sion of the Canadian Parliament ended 
the nationwide nine-day railroad strike. 
Provisions: immediate acceptance of man- 
agement’s final offer (as a minimum 
gain), resumption of negotiations and 
compulsory arbitration if agreement is 
not reached in 30 days. 

e @ As East Germany’s People’s Po- 
lice held maneuvers with the Soviet army, 
the West German government celebrated 
its first anniversary and received its first 
Allied-approved allowance toward self- 
defense: permission for Germans to hold 
jobs in airport control towers (but not to 
fly planes) and to have 25,000 rifles and 
40,000 shotguns for sportsmen. 

@ @ George Bernard Shaw, crusty, 
94-year-old patriarch of British letters, 
underwent an operation after he fell in 
his garden and fractured his thigh. 

e @ Nearly 100,000 U.S. occupation 
troops, with British and French combat 
teams, opened war games in West Ger- 
many—fighting an “invader” from the 
East who theoretically had overwhelm- 
ing ground and air superiority. 


Tooling Up the Reds 


A mere 1% of Britain’s foreign trade 
got her in a lot of hot water last week. 
That tiny fraction was the machine tools 
and electrical goods shipped to Russia 
in exchange for timber and grain under 
a 1947 agreement. 

No. 1 Labor-needler Winston Church- 
ill touched off the furor. He revealed that 
for two years the head of the country’s 
second largest machine tool firm had been 
asking Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s 
Labor government to cut off the trade. 
British industries, badly in need of ma- 
chine tools for tank repair and defense 
production, were taking a back seat while 
Russia’s orders were filled. Then, too, 
Soviet inspectors were overseeing the or- 
ders—in plants where other confidential 
British production was under way. 

Poor Britain was in a tough spot. 
The million tons of grain she got from 
Russia last year well-nigh kept her whole 
agricultural policy from collapsing. The 
timber was enough for 100,000 houses. 
Short on dollars, she can’t buy the need- 
ed grain and lumber in the U.S. and 
Canada, much as she might like to. 

Russia had fulfilled her part of the 
1947 agreement; a lot of propaganda 
capital could be made if Britain welshed 
on her end of the deal. The Labor govern- 
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ment, more worried about the effect of 
the storm on U.S. public opinion than 
about repercussions in England, last week 
was trying to find some way out. 

The whole affair served to spotlight 
the current worldwide flow of potential 
war material to the Soviet bloc—which 
might someday send it back on the busi- 
ness end of a bayonet. 

Through the Curtain. The U.S. 
had cut her trade with Russia to a trickle 
—an estimated $31 million this year as 
compared with $226 million in 1947. But 
there were still some leaks of strategic 
items. Congressional investigators found 
that war materials had been shipped to 
firms in friendly countries that were 
either secretly Soviet-owned or held con- 
tracts to fill Soviet orders. 


Damp war. Red pressure takes toll as rain turns dust into mud. 


The Western world wanted to stop 
the flow to the Soviet. But, said one 
statesman, it was “like trying to plug 
the holes in a sieve.” 


Korea: Elastic Line 


The United Nations defense “line” 
in Korea was more like a rubber band. 
It gave with Red punches, then snapped 
back. But last week the strain on the 
elastic was terrific. 

North Korea’s Communists had been 
beaten each time they threw a haymaker 
at a single point on the rim of the beach- 
head “box.” Neat shifting by the out- 
numbered defenders met and tossed back 
each of the blows—first along the south- 
ern coast toward Pusan, next in the north- 
east against the secondary port of Po- 
hang, and again across the Naktong 
River near Taegu. Then came a lull when 
headlines told of the increasing confi- 


dence of U.S. troops—and a big build-up 
behind the Red-held hills. 

As September moved along, Marshal 
Choi Yung Kun, the North Korean com- 
mander, began to use new tactics. He 
launched heavy drives along the entire 
120-mile front to keep the U.S. from jug- 
gling its units. Feints in the northeast to- 
ward Pohang and along the southern 
front drew the tired First Marines and 
the 24th Division back into the line after 
only a few days of rest in rear areas. The 
newly arrived British brigade was hur- 
riedly committed. 

City Under Fire. But Choi’s Sun- 
day punch smacked the hinge north of 
Taegu, held by South Koreans—who had 
been fighting continuously for two months 
—and by the U.S. First Cavalry. Fifty 
thousand men on a 50-mile front carved 
out huge dents and Red artillery got 
close enough to shell the outskirts of the 
city. The situation was described as 
“fluid” and “confusing.” 

As one U.S. officer put it: “We hold 
a hill up there, they hold one back here. 
They’ve got a road block behind us, we’ve 
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got one back of them. Who’s surrounding 
who?” 

By Monday the elastic began to snap 
back. South Koreans regained six miles 
in one of their greatest victories of the 
war—one a U.S. Eighth Army spokesman 
called a “rout” of the enemy. The rain 
which had turned Korea’s dust into clog- 
ging mire let up, and the United Nations’ 
air superiority turned out in force. 

Slowing Down. One Allied air at- 
tack sent Red troops fleeing back toward 
the Naktong after they had pushed 414 
miles east of the river toward the Taegu— 
Pusan railroad. A gap in Taegu’s eastern 
defenses was sealed off. On the whole, 
Choi’s big blow seemed to have run out 
of steam. 

Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, U.S. 
commander in Korea, said that “we are 
not in too much danger.” President Syng- 
man Rhee of the Korean Republic hope- 
fully predicted that the Communists 
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would be on the run by rice-harvesting 
time in October. 

Rhee might have been doing a bit of 
wishful thinking. Feeding the 2 million 
refugees squeezed into the U.N. beach- 
head would be a problem if the rice crop 
remained in Communist hands. And In- 
telligence reported what appeared to be 
another Red build-up behind its new po- 
sitions. 


The Old Chief 
South Africa’s Oubass—Old Chief 


—Jan Christiaan Smuts, once put his 
philosophy into a book. Men of all races 
and all beliefs, he wrote, were intended 
to live together in one great whole. 

It was this conviction that led him 
to coin the term “British Common- 
wealth,” to help create the League of 
Nations (it was a pamphlet of his that 
inspired Woodrow Wilson, and Smuts 
himself wrote much of the League cov- 
enant) and to play a leading role in the 
formation of the United Nations. He 
called its veto “a dreadful thing.” 

Among world statesmen, he was one 
of the few whose active careers spanned 
the past half century of critical world 
events. Last week his career ended. The 
80-year-old spade-bearded soldier, phil- 
osopher, rebel, politician, scientist and 
diplomat died after a long illness at his 
tin house 10 miles outside Pretoria, 
South Africa’s capital. 

Wars & Crickets. He was the kind 
of man who would interrupt affairs of 
state to study a cricket’s chirping. He 
memorized a Greek grammar in a week 
and finished a two-year Cambridge Uni- 
versity law course in one. In the Boer 
War his ragged 300 commandos bril- 
liantly harried the British. Then, after 
what he called a magnanimously just 
peace, he earned the hatred of half his 
countrymen by turning stoutly pro- 
English. Almost single-handedly he took 
South Africa into two World Wars on the 
Allied side. 

Two years ago a surprise defeat re- 
tired him from the Prime Ministership 
and into the role of Elder Statesman. 


Formosa: No Attack Now 


The intelligence reports had succes- 
sively set an invasion of Formosa by Com- 
munist China for the end of July, then 
early August, then Sept. 15. Last week it 
seemed that the threatened attack might 
not come until spring—if ever. 

For one thing there was the weather. 
The typhoon season is approaching—no 
time for an amphibious attack. For an- 
other, Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist 
forces on the island were now getting 
badly needed arms and aviation fuel from 
the U.S.; time provided more training for 
troops and morale climbed with arrival of 
new weapons. 

Troop Shift. Then there was a re- 
port that elements of two of the Commu- 
nist invasion armies poised on the China 
coast had been pulled out to replace 
troops shifted toward Korea. And finally, 
there was the argument that Red China 
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Sunset. Shadows fall on a wounded G.I. 
receiving blood plasma. (SEE: Korea) 


would never have submitted the Formosan 
problem to the United Nations Security 
Council unless she intended to wait for 
council action. To do otherwise would 
jeopardize hoped-for U.N. recognition. 

President Truman’s action in slap- 
ping down Gen. MacArthur and reassur- 
ing the world that the presence of the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet was temporary and 
that this country sought no territory or 
favors in Formosa was looked upon as 
easing Asia’s fear of U.S. imperialism. 

Thus in Washington there was belief 
that Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
boss, was steering clear of getting involved 
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The end comes for 


Field Marshal Jan C. Smuts. (SEE: Chief) 


“Slim Jannie.” 


in war. And in Taipeh, Formosa’s cap- 
ital, there was confidence where a month 
ago there had been grim foreboding. 

Turkey Shoot. Wrote Paturinper 
correspondent Jack Reed: “Formosa is 
safe for now, and that may be equal to 
saying saved. The Chinese Reds have less 
than 10,000 tons of armed shipping with 
nothing bigger than five-inchers aboard. 
Any three U.S. destroyers could clean 
them out. On the mainland with their 
troops are 6,000 small boats—motor junks 
—capable of carrying from 50 to 100 
soldiers apiece. They have eight hours 
of sailing to the nearest Formosan point, 
and our planes and subs are watching 
them constantly. If and when they take 
off, it will be a turkey shoot.” 


New Flames for Old 


Back in the 13th century, conquering 
Majapahit tribesmen flamed out of cen- 
tral Java. Their fiercely imperialistic 
control of the Indonesian archipelago 
lasted until the Portuguese overthrew it 
in 1520. 

Last week, when a Java-dominated 
cabinet was sworn in as the government 
of the Republic of Indonesia, there were 
those who wondered if the Javanese 
weren’t at it again. 

The republic itself had been pro- 
claimed Aug. 17. It replaced the United 
States of Indonesia—a loose union of 16 
semi-autonomous states established in De- 
cember 1948 with United Nations ap- 
proval after a struggle for independence 
from the Dutch. 

Islands of Babel. The new govern- 
ment faces a difficult task. Indonesia’s 76 
million people live on 2,000 islands, 
speak 100 languages, worship dozens of 
gods, and range in civilized standards 
from stone age bushmen to gentle Bali- 
nese. Some of them haven’t forgotten the 
Majapahit conquerors. And even since In- 
donesia’s independence there have been 
uprisings against the Javanese. 

But the government, undaunted, has 
announced that it will seek to bring more 
of the archipelago into the republic. It 
wants to include Dutch New Guinea. But 
the Dutch, needing expansion room for 
their overcrowded homeland and encour- 
aged by their New Guinea neighbor Aus- 
tralia, won’t give in as easily as they did 
at Linggadjati and Lake Success. 


DDT for Eisler 


Not so long ago East German Com- 
munists screamed that the U.S. planes 
had dropped hordes of potato bugs be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to ruin crops. The 
thing turned into a joke that swept 
Europe. “They had to be flown in,” went 
the story, “not even a potato bug would 
go to Eastern Germany of its own free 
will.” 

Last week the man who launched the 
propaganda that boomeranged was in dis- 
grace. He was Gerhardt Eisler, erstwhile 
top Communist agent in the U.S., who 
jumped bail in this country, fled to 
Europe, and wound up as a member of 
the East German Politburo. He was 
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dropped from that post in a July re- 
organization and now Berlin papers re- 
port he has been asked to resign his 
other job—Propaganda Chief—“for 
reasons of health.” 

Shakeup. The reports followed on 
the heels of a purge of 10 other top- 
level members of the East German So- 
cialist Unity (Communist) Party. Six of 
the most prominent members were ex- 
pelled from the party and four others 
were booted from their jobs. The major 
victims (four are under arrest, one has 
fled the country and one has “disap- 
peared”) included Paul Merker, Minister 
of Agriculture. He was once considered 
the No. 1 rival of Walter Ulbricht, Sec- 
retary General of the party and Stalin’s 
chief in Germany. 

Those expelled were accused of 
“small bourgeois ideology” and called 
tools of “American imperialism.” Each 
had fled to the West when Hitler put the 
screws on German communists. Ulbricht 
and the others now in power had sought 
haven in Moscow. 


Can a Dictator Return? 


The scrawl on the red-earth wall in 
Campo Grande shouted Getulio voltaré— 
“Getulio will come back.” In other Bra- 
zilian towns signs said Querémos Ge- 
tulio—“We want Getulio.” Getulio Var- 
gas, former dictator of South America’s 
largest country, was the hottest figure in 
the Oct. 3 elections. 

Once before Vargas had figured in 
a Brazilian election—in 1930. When the 
electoral count favored his opponent, 
Vargas declared the results fraudulent 
and grabbed power at the head of a revo- 
lutionary movement. He held office 15 
years, setting up a totalitarian state on 
the Mussolini model and ruling by de- 
cree. Then in 1945 a bloodless army coup 
forced him to resign. Eurico Gaspar Du- 
tra was elected President and a new con- 
stitution established. 

Dutra’s regime brought back demo- 
cratic government to Brazil. By and large, 
it is credited with a good job, despite 
the current inflation. Under the new con- 
stitution, Dutra cannot succeed himself, 
and the upcoming elections have thrown 
Brazil wide open. 

Divide and Conquer. Brilliant, 
politically shrewd, and a_ spellbinder, 
Vargas heads the Trabalhista (Labor) 





Wide World 
How strong? Getulio Vargas tries a 
comeback in Brazil. (SEE: Dictator) 


Party, Brazil’s third largest. The bigger 
PSD (Social Democrat) and UDN (Na- 
tional Democratic Union) parties couldn’t 
get together on a coalition candidate. 
Thus the No. 1 question in Rio de Ja- 
neiro last week was: Does the split make 
Brazil ripe for a Vargas victory? 

As dictator, Vargas was responsible 
for sweeping social legislation. In his 
current campaign he has promised more 
reforms and free distribution of land to 
the poor. He is intensely nationalistic 
and an opportunist. He is also friendly 
with Argentina’s dictator, Juan Peron. 
The thought of a Perén-Vargas bloc pro- 
voked a New York Herald-Tribune writer 
to warn against “a kind of diplomatic 
blackmail which would be very unfortu- 
nate for the United States and for the 
fight against aggression and totalitarian- 
ism.” 

Changed Times. The army is the 
most important single force in Brazil. 
Currently it seems interested only in a 
free and honest election, even if it means 
returning to office the man it once ousted. 
Opportunist Vargas is capable of taking 
the hints of the past and recognizing in- 
ternational and Brazilian respect for the 
political advances of the Dutra regime. 


His opponents are Cristiano Ma- 
chado, a little-known engineer and candi- 
date of the administration party, and Air 
Force Gen. Eduardo Gomes, candidate of 
the UDN, whom Dutra defeated in the 
election five years ago. 


Royal Card Holder 


No. MAPM/396 had her ration card 
this week and, like all other British ba- 
bies, her government-subsidized allow- 
ance of orange juice concentrate and cod 
liver oil. MAPM/396 is Anne Elizabeth 
Alice Louise, new daughter (and second 


child) of Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 
U.N.: No Progress 

Members of the U.N.’s_ Security 


Council last week were beginning to wel- 
come preparations for the Sept. 19 open- 
ing of the General Assembly. Maybe, 
they hoped, the General Assembly, free 
of the Soviet veto and with its worldwide 
representation, could break the U.N. im- 
passe. 

Even with the able Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb swinging the gavel the Council just 
couldn’t seem to get anything done. It 
was lost in a maze of unpassed resolu- 
tions. 

After 37 days of trying, Warren R. 
Austin was finally able to bring a vote 
on his resolution condemning North Ko- 
rean action and calling on all members to 
refrain from any acts that might spread 
the war. 

But—to no one’s surprise—Jacob A. 
Malik killed the proposal with Russia’s 
44th veto. The Council in turn voted down 
two Malik resolutions: 

1. That all foreign troops be with- 
drawn from Korea. 

2. That the U.S. should be con- 
demned for “inhuman, barbarous bomb- 
ing of the peaceful population of Korea.” 

Footballs & Fumbles. At one 
point, when the Council was tied in knots 
discussing three resolutions at once, In- 
dia’s suave Sir Benegal N. Rau attempted 
to do a little unravelling by pausing to 
tell a story: 

“There was an Indian Rajah who 
was once taken. to a football game. It 
was the first time that he had ever been 
to a football game, and he watched it 
with a very serious interest. When the 
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Same old stuff. Jacob Malik casts Russia’s 44th nyet against a U.S. resolution in the Security Council. (SEE: U.N.) 
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Wide World 
Modern Helen. Tassoula’s beauty al- 
most launched a war. (SEE: Melting) 


game was over he returned home rather 
depressed and the next day he sent each 
of the 11 players on the winning team a 
football because, he said, he could not 
bear to see 11 men fighting over one ball 
when each might have a ball of his own. 

“T think .. . it would be best,” sighed 
Rau, “for all 11 of us here to have one 
football at a time. That is to say, let us 
have one resolution at a time.” 


One Down 


At one of last week’s Security Coun- 
cil sessions U.S. delegate Warren R. 
Austin revealed a recent Korean incident 
that caused a little collective sweating 
under the members’ diplomatic collars. 

Speaking cautiously and in a grave 
voice, Austin announced that a _ twin- 
engine bomber carrying Russia’s Red 
Star had passed over a U.N. destroyer 
in the Yellow Sea off Korea’s west coast 
and fired on a U.N. fighter patrol. The 
fighters shot it down. The destroyer 
picked from the sea the body of a Rus- 
sian lieutenant. 

Right Away. The U.S. had no more 
information than that, said Austin, but 
it emphasized the need for the Council 
to act immediately to “localize the con- 
flict in Korea.” 

Jacob A. Malik didn’t have much to 
say, but the next day the Kremlin pre- 
sented American Ambassador in Moscow, 
Alan G. Kirk, with a vigorous note of 
protest. Moscow charged that the bomber, 
which was on a training flight, was the 
victim of an unprovoked attack by 11 
U.S. planes. The note drew attention to 
the “serious consequences which may re- 
sult” from such acts. 

Kirk refused to accept the note. 
As long as the planes are operating 
under the U.N., said Kirk, it’s a matter 
for Lake Success. 

Diplomatic observers were quick to 
point out that the protest, while no love 
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letter, followed international niceties and 
there was reason to hope the terrible 
storm that could have come from the 
Yellow Sea incident would blow over. 


The Melting Point 
Romeo and Juliet had only Shake- 


speare to pen a handful of lines about 
their love and family feud. Costas and 
Tassoula had a whole crowd of scribes— 
feeding tens of thousands of words to 
newspapers, magazines and radios the 
world over. And most of them did the 
obvious. They likened the Greek couple’s 
story to Shakespeare’s famous lovers or 
to the legendary kidnapping of Helen of 
Troy which touched off an ancient war. 

Tassoula Petracogeorgi is 19, the 
beautiful black-eyed daughter of a big- 
shot politico in Crete. Costas Kefaloug- 
hianos is a handsome 35, son of wealth 
and boasts the finest mustachios on the 
island. Since their parents are bitter 
political enemies, the lovers had trouble 
in their courting. Costas solved it by 
“kidnapping” Tassoula as she came out 
of a movie theater. He took her up in the 
mountains where the god Zeus was sup- 
posed to have been born, and married her 
at the altar of an isolated monastery. 

Chain Reaction. That touched off 
a tragi-comedy which: (1) split the 
families and their supporters into two 
armed camps; (2) brought two battalions 
of troops to establish order; (3) 
prompted a friend of the girl’s father to 
mobilize 2,000 of the men he once led 
against the Nazis; (4) caused police to 
put a $2,000 price on Costa’s head; (5) 
made the government establish a censor- 
ship of the story on grounds that addi- 
tional publication locally: “endangered 
public order”; (6) created a crisis which 
threatened the already shaky government 
of Greek Premier Venizelos. 

The girl’s father is a deputy in the 
Premier’s Liberal Party; the husband’s 
brother one in the Populist (Royalist) 
Party which holds five more seats in 
Parliament than do the Liberals. 

Amid the turmoil, the couple slipped 
from their mountain hideout and flew to 
Athens where they sought—and reported- 
ly got—the blessing of Archbishop Spy- 
ridon. Then Costas ran afoul of an arrest 
on kidnapping charges. 

Bard Behind Bars. Last week, 
while Papa Petracogeorgi still fumed and 
hunted and everybody else’s tempers 
cooled, Costas waxed a bit Shakespearean 
himself. From jail he penned some lines 
which said: 

“Whatever man suffers because of 
his love he must never repent .. . 

“Man must stick to his love up to 
the melting point.” 


New Road to Morocco 


Americans importing refrigerators, 
autos, and other U.S. merchandise to the 
French protectorate of Morocco had de- 
veloped a thriving postwar business. In 
1948 France clamped on trade restric- 
tions, handed the business over to French- 
men. Robert E. Rodes, president of the 


American Trade Association of Morocco, 
insisted that this action violated an 1836 
trade treaty between the U.S. and the 
Sultan of Morocco. 

He came to Washington to plead his 
case—and convinced almost everybody 
but the State Department. There spokes- 
men told him that even if France weren’t 
observing the treaty, to enforce it would 
weaken France’s dollar supply; accord- 
ing to France, the importers converted the 
francs they received into American 
money. That was hindering the job ECA 
was trying to do. 

Still in Force. Last week Rodes 
won. President Truman signed the omni- 
bus appropriations bill, with an amend- 
ment providing that no ECA funds would 
be granted to nations whose dependent 
areas violated treaties with the U.S. 

After 18 months of buttonholing Con- 
gressmen, Rodes said: “This should serve 
notice to France, or any other nation, that 
if we are going to grant them large sums 
of money, at least we expect them to 
observe their treaties.” 


Gesundheit! 


The reason she took 474 handker- 
chiefs and 170 dish towels from her em- 
ployer, Jeanne Coupel told Paris police, 
was that she suffered from hay fever. She 
said she planned to give them back when 
the pollen season ended. 


Der Tag. September means school 


in Berlin, too. One first-day-at- 
school custom in Germany—revived 
this year for the first time since 
World War Il—is the Schultute 
(school-horn), a cone filled with 
goodies and presents, given by par- 
ents to youngsters trooping off to 
kindergarten. 
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What Have We Learned From Satellite War? 


Korea’s Lessons Jolt the United States in a 
Soul-Search of its Preparedness and Policies 


On June 24 Soviet Russia dug deep 
into her bag of tricks and came up with 
a new one—war by proxy. Today, still 
sadly unprepared for satellite warfare, 
the U.S. may yet profit by tragic experi- 
ences—so that even possible defeat in 
Korea will not be totally without gain. 
What has been learned and how this 
knowledge might be used in future satel- 
lite wars is discussed here. 


Nothing could be more fallacious 
than assuming Russia’s switch in tactics 
means she has also switched objectives. 
She still intends to dominate the world. 
Nor has the U.S. swerved from its aims— 
the “containment of communism.” And 
the failure of the U.S. to contain commu- 
nism, most recently ine Korea, does not 
necessarily disprove the wisdom of that 
policy. It simply proves that the tech- 
niques of containment so far have often 
been cumbersome, costly in men and 
money and unsuccessful. 

Since March 1947, when President 
Truman pledged this nation to the doc- 
trine of “helping free and independent 
nations to maintain their freedom,” our 
Cold War strategy had been based on 
these assumptions: 

1. The one country which might en- 
danger the freedom of other nations was 
Russia. 

2. The greatest war prize is Western 
Europe; while Russia might absorb na- 
tions elsewhere in the world, her conquest 
would never be complete until she had 
captured Western Europe. 

3. When Russia did decide to take 
the richest booty, she would do so in the 
traditional pattern of moving vast armies 
overland from Eastern Europe to the Eng- 
lish Channel and then to Great Britain. 
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4. Since the domestic economy of 
the U.S. could not sustain the burden of 
defending the entire world, it was smart 
to defend the most desirable part of it. 

In the postwar battle between the 
giants, those convictions have been re- 
flected in every positive move: vast inde- 
pendent loans to Great Britain, France, 
Greece and Turkey; Marshall Plan aid to 
17 European nations, and military aid un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty to 9 Euro- 
pean nations, Iceland and Canada. Even 
negative moves, such as scrapping the 
super aircraft carrier in April 1949 and 
abandoning China’s Chiang Kai-shek at 
about the same time, pointed up this 
cardinal belief of America’s diplomatic 
and military warriors against commu- 
nism: When the big push came it would 
move across the Polish plains, westward 
through France and Germany; few or no 
naval engagements would take place and 
the surest way of stopping the Russian 
advances was by strategic bombing with 
atom bombs. 

Then came June 24. Her skirts le- 
gally clean, Russia hit upon a way to fight 
the U.S. without technically using a sin- 
gle bullet or soldier of her own. It mat- 
tered little if Korean mercenaries, not 
identifiable nationally with the USSR, 
were doing the fighting. A satellite war 
was just as good a way to weaken the 
U.S. as a direct war—or better. 

Why President Truman chose to 
draw the line at Korea has never been 
satisfactorily explained. He and his aides 
give the Truman Doctrine—helping free 
nations keep their freedom—as the an- 
swer. But this can hardly be all of the 
answer, or else why didn’t the U.S. inter- 
vene in February 1948 to save the free 
people of Czechoslovakia? 
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Big flattop. Secretary Johnson called aircraft carriers dead dodoes. (SEE: Learned) 
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Tank-buster. A _ five-year-old weapon 
takes slow trip to Korea. (SEE: Learned) 


It is now academic whether the real 
answer stems from domestic politics, un- 
disclosed knowledge of other imminent 
aggressions, or a desire to recapture some 
of the nation’s face, so miserably lost 
before in Asia. What is not academic is 
that Russia has discovered a way to fight 
which we are unprepared to resist; that 
new “local” wars may break out at any 
moment, and that these lessons learned in 
Korea must be speedily applied to avoid 
ultimate and complete defeat: 


1. The United States is not invin- 
cible. 

No nation in the history of the world 
has remained supreme, certainly no na- 
tion which has deliberately set about de- 
stroying its own means of defense while a 
known enemy was preparing an attack— 
of some kind. To see how the U.S. has 
weakened itself, it is only necessary to 
recall that near-primitive forces like the 
200,000 North Koreans have pushed the 
U.S. around for nearly three months. 


Furthermore, it had been planned to con- 


tinue the weakening process. A few days 
before the Korean outbreak Secretary of 
Defense Louis A. Johnson submitted his 
proposed military budget for 1951-1952 
—$11 billion—$2.5 billion less than the 
highly inadequate $13.5 he asked for and 
got last year. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
rejected his proposal as preposterous. 


2. Since Russia intends to use power 
diplomacy on a global basis, the U.S. 
must resist power with power—globally. 

This does not mean that the U.S. 
must match Russia man for man, gun for 
gun or tank for tank. But it does mean we 
cannot coast along on the false security 
of supposed superiority in atom bombs. 
The U.S. now needs, according to the 
JCS, an army of at least 2.6 million men, 
sufficiently elastic in command, weapons 
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and strategy to fight a slow, tortuous 
jungle war one week and an ultra-modern 
blitz war the next. 


3. No political office holder, includ- 
ing the President, can with impunity 
jeopardize national security to improve 
his own political well-being. 

The charge has been made that Pres- 
ident Truman withheld the full story of 
the pitiful state of the nation’s defenses 
because telling it would weaken Demo- 
cratic chances of winning the congres- 
sional elections this November. Truman 
did try to soften the blows by doling out 
the news piecemeal. For example, on July 
6 the President indicated that no draftees 
would be called up under the new stand- 
by draft law; four days later 20,000 men 
were ordered drafted. Also on July 6 the 
President said no reserves were needed; 
14 days later 84,000 Navy and Marine re- 
servists were called up. 

Similarly, the charge has been made 
that Secretary Johnson arbitrarily cut 
military budgets to establish himself as a 
master economist and thus further his 
own political fortunes. Today the Joint 
Chiefs are splitting hairs; they endorse 
some of Johnson’s economies but claim 
that others, such as an overemphasis on 
strategic bombing at the expense of 
ground-troop strength, are a prime cause 
of the Korean losses. Also it is fairly ap- 
parent today that the U.S. was not able 
to “retaliate” for an attack from “Uncle 
Joe” in one month, much less one hour. 


4. The United States can afford only 
one “President” as spokesman for the 
people on major domestic and interna- 
tional policies. 

For a year and a half, machinery has 
been available to eliminate embarrassing 
and confusing situations like those aris- 
ing from Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s For- 
mosa statement, Navy Secretary Francis 
J. Matthews’ “preventive war” speech 
and Air Force Maj. Gen. Orvil Ander- 
son’s “hit first” speech. That long ago the 
Hoover Commission proposed naming a 
Secretary of the Cabinet to tell every 
maker or interpreter of policy just what 
policy was. Such a liaison officer could 
not choke off spiteful criticism of Admin- 
istration aims from within but he would 
at least stop unintended contradictions. 


5. Military and economic prepared- 
ness must be supplemented by a realistic 
propaganda program. 

Best proof that our puny efforts to 
sell the world the concept of freedom are 
only a cut above dismal failure came 
shortly after the first Korean attack. In 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, The 
Netherlands and Scandinavia, where 
some $22 billion for material aid and 
$158 million for propaganda have been 
spent, statesmen and common citizens 
alike walked on eggs for days, trying to 
decide which was the best bet: Russia or 
the U.S. If four years of open-handed 
generosity and polished salestalk have 
failed to “sell” America to friendly na- 
tions, the prospects in unfriendly or neu- 
tral states are dim. 
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6. An efficient intelligence and coun- 
terespionage system must be set up im- 
mediately. 

Best proof that the U.S. is—and has 
been—an innocent babe so far as finding 
out what the enemy is up to came on the 
night of June 25, some eight hours after 
the war started. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman of the JCS and the nation’s 
first soldier, got the news from a United 
Press reporter. No one has ever explained 
what the Central Intelligence Agency 
happened to be doing at the time. 

Some effort has been made to shake 
up the CIA by replacing Adm. Roscoe N. 
Hillenkoetter with Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith and installing William H. Jackson, 
an intelligence expert, as his deputy. But 
Smith’s attitude on the need for high- 
quality intelligence is still in doubt, since 
he himself told a congressional commit- 
tee he was quite interested in the possi- 
ble presidency of an unnamed college. 
Moreover, the CIA, while busily building 
up its staff, still requires its “experts” to 
pass ordinary mental tests. 


7. As new weapons are developed 
and standardized, production of obsolete 
weapons should stop, and the new ones 
must be made in sufficient numbers to do 
the job they were designed to do. 

Weeks before the Korean attack, 
Army Secretary Frank Pace Jr. and Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton Collins 
spoke proudly of the new 3.5-in. “ba- 
zooka” which could “stop any Russian 
tank.” The 3.5 bazooka had been stand- 
ardized in 1945, completely tested and ev- 
ery bug eliminated. On June 24—five 
years after it was perfected—the U.S. 
arsenal could boast of 20, not one of 
which was in Korea or in Germany with 
U.S. occupation forces. Of the slightly 
more than 5,000 rounds of ammunition on 
hand, not one was in any critical area. To 
get one bazooka to Korea, plus ammuni- 
tion, plus a handful of trained men to 
fire it, the Defense Department had to 
send them out by private commercial air- 
line. Production has now been stepped up 
and both bazookas and ammunition are 
moving steadily to the battle areas. 


8. Military strategy gravely needs a 
major overhauling to make it more flex- 
ible. 

About six months ago General Brad- 
ley told reporters in Washington that we 
would “never again see an amphibious 
operation—particularly one similar to 
Normandy.” Bradley’s statement was 
based primarily on the military’s faith in 
the atom bomb as a defensive weapon. 
Strategists argued that no Russian attack 
could be made without the massing of 
huge armies and equipment—a prime 
target for an atom attack. 

The Korean affair not only required 
some amphibious operations but also 
confirmed many a belief that strategic 
bombing was not a sure-fire defense 
against any attacker. Admitting that the 
emphasis on strategic bombing was their 
biggest boner, the JCS have ordered the 
rebuilding, within present budget limits, 
of the close ground-support air forces— 





Wide World 
Spotter. Ex-artilleryman Truman has 
two targets—votes and victory 


including Marine, Navy and Air Force. 

Moreover, the military planners made 
one other important error. Most of the 
war plans for the future were based on 
guided missiles, super rockets and super- 
bombs and fuses which in many cases 
have not left the drawing tables. The U.S. 
must produce and employ in quantity its 
weapons of proven utility—no matter how 
obsolete compared with the envisaged 
arms of push-button war—until tomor- 
row’s weapons are ready for tomorrow's 
war. 

There may be other lessons besides 
these eight. Perhaps the greatest lies 
in the fact that there is a war in Korea 
today. If World War III is to be fought on 
a satellite basis—or in any other way—it 
proves that no real thought of peace was 
present in the conduct of World War IL. 
If peace-after-war is ignored now, no one 
will be able to speak from the shadows to 
point out the mistakes. 


International 
. while crafty Josef Stalin: has only 
one—world conquest. (SEE: Learned) 
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Packed with value and ready to prove it! 
the economical new Plymouth 


a Plymouth never sneezes, for a 
heavy-duty oil bath air cleaner keeps 
it breathing pure air and running 
economically. It’s the only leading 
lowest-priced car that offers an 


oil bath cleaner as standard equipment. 


you can’t help being thrifty with a Plymouth, thanks to automatic controls 
exclusive with Plymouth among lowest-priced cars. The automatic electric choke 
prevents fuel waste while starting. During warm-up, fuel mixture is automatically 
preheated for efficient burning. And the “spark” is always automatically 


- adjusted both to engine speed and engine load, so each drop of fuel gives its all. 


lots of go per gallon from any grade of “your oil is okay” is a familiar 
fuel. Plymouth has the highest com- report to Plymouth owners. Both oil 
pression engine (7.0 to 1) of “all three” economy and a tight, fuel-saving 
reading low-priced cars—and the higher compression seal are assured 

the compression, the greater the by specially designed piston rings, 
performance squeezed out of gasoline. four to the piston. 


big little detail—the Oilite fuel it likes te be compared 
filter is in the gas tank, where Plymouth proves its greater 
it prevents repair bills by comfort, safety, and ease of 
keeping dirt and water out of the handling. Drive the others, 
entire fuel system. A Plymouth drive Plymouth; then you be 
“exclusive” among lowest-priced cars. the judge of value! 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will gladly arrange a demonstration drive 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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Color Goes to College 


PATHFINDER sent Senior Editor Eve- 
lyn Petersen back to her alma mater to 
get this story. 


“An atrocity!” 

“Ye gods! What next?” 

“Hey, look, we're getting ready for 
Stalin... !” 

Irrepressible as champagne corks, 
the outcries bounced through a corridor 
of Murphy Hall, the journalism building 
at the University of Minnesota. Students, 
professors, visitors, anyone who happened 
to pass two painters at work in the hall 
stopped to verbalize their shock. The 
painters, their backs conveniently turned 
to the pop-eyed spectators, went right on 
dipping and stroking, feigning, as best 
they could, complete detachment from the 
screaming red paint they were putting 
on the wall. 

But comments continued to fly. Fi- 
nally one painter who could hold his pose 
no longer turned to the other and said: 
“Well, at least they’re talking about it.” 

Nothing Like It. People have been 
talking about the vivid-covered walls of 
Minnesota off and on for the past five 
years. Next week the talk is bound to 
begin again when several thousand new 
students swarm onto the campus. Whether 
these newcomers hail from rural schools, 
from big-town schools or other colleges, 
none will have been exposed before to 
anything like the strikingly colorful class- 
rooms, laboratories and halls they will 
find at Minnesota. Nor, probably, will 
they ever have met anyone personally 
more strikingly colorful than Johns Hop- 
kins, the man responsible for the uni- 
versity’s unusual coloration. 

What Hopkins wears, for example, is 
as good a campus talk topic as the bold 
hues he prescribes for the office of a 
timid dean. There is his stock of shoes 
—some 40 pairs of them. Or his ruby-red 
sports coat, which matches the 27-carat 
star ruby ring on his third finger. Or, 
for that matter, his unique title. He’s 
Consultant Designer and Color Engineer 
to the University of Minnesota. But every- 
body calls him “Hoppie.” 

When Hoppie first came to the cam- 
pus, 10 years ago, they called him Mr. 
Hopkins. He was then design consultant 
to Holabird & Root, famous Chicago 
architectural firm, for whom he worked 
18 years. He came to style the interiors 
for several campus buildings, the biggest, 
most stunning job being the new, $2 mil- 
lion Coffman Memorial Union. Hopkins 
lavished pale blues, soft grays, even deep 
purples and whites on its walls and furni- 
ture. “A King’s palace!” protested tax- 
payers. “Too splendid for farm boys!” 

Glamor. Business officers of the Uni- 
versity thought different, however. While 
the Union building was going up, they 
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had asked their purchasing staff for an 
estimate on the cost of furnishing and 
decorating it. Thumbing through order 
catalogues, their customary procedure for 
working out an interior décor, they ar- 
rived at a figure. Meanwhile a group of 
art-minded faculty members had _ been 
pressuring the business officers to hire an 
expert—specifically, Johns Hopkins. He 
came, and promptly and dramatically laid 
out a whole scheme for the building— 
designs for furniture, fabric swatches, 
paint colors. Cried William Middlebrook, 
the University’s Vice President for Busi- 
ness Administration: “We've got some- 
thing here!” 

What a bonanza they did have he 
didn’t realize until he saw the bill. The 
price for the Hopkins-styled furnishings, 
it turned out, ran neck and neck with the 
original estimate of the catalogue-decora- 
tors. The University, in other words, had 
acquired style, beauty and good taste at 
hardly any extra cost. 

After such a triumph, it was inevita- 
ble that Hopkins would be back. He was, 
soon. In 1944, he took leave from his 
wartime Red Cross job on the West 
Coast to begin renovating the President’s 
Mansion. Shortly thereafter he moved 
onto the campus and became Minnesota’s 
official color and design consultant, com- 
mitting half his time to the University. 

The University then, Hopkins says 
now, was the most hideous place he’d 
ever seen. “The walls! Mon Dieu!” he 
gasps, clapping his hand to his shiny 
forehead, “Contractor yellow . . . bilious 
yellow ... sick.” To make them look 
healthier was his first crusade. The light, 
fragile tints he’d used on the Union 
wouldn’t do. Students, and professors as 
well, he had learned, love to lean on walls 
and to prop their feet against them. To 


be serviceable, therefore, the colors had 
to be deeper, darker. To keep them inter- 
esting, their tones had to be sharpened 
up. 

Kick at the End. And so they came 
—brilliant greens next to sunny yellows 
and yellow-grays, bright reds against soft 
grays and dark gunmetals. A corridor 
would be painted green on one wall, gray 
on another and—bang!—red at the end. 
Hoppie innovated and shocked wherever 
he went. In some classrooms, for instance, 
he had the front wall painted a charcoal 
black to match the blackboard. Then, 
high up on either side of the blackboard, 
he painted two large dots—one red and 
one blue. His theory: students rest their 
eyes by looking at them—the nearsighted 
ones at the blue, the far-sighted, at the 
red. 

In barn-sized Northrop Auditorium, 
where the Minneapolis Symphony con- 
certs are held, he changed the walls from 
an ascetic tan to a rich, egg-plant purple, 
warm and intimate. One year Hoppie even 
designed individual sets for different solo 
artists. For pianist Claudio Arrau’s con- 
cert, he fitted the stage with an abstrac- 
tion: three rectilinear masses and a wood 
carving by his sculptor friend John Rood. 
With diagonal lighting he created a com- 
pelling shadow pattern on the back of 
the recital shell. When Arrau came on 
the stage, the audience laughed—he 
looked so stunned. He had to stop and 
scrutinize the set before he could begin 
to play. 

Shock Therapy. The biggest 
shocker Hopkins pulled off was at the 
University Hospital. The first change here 
was made in the elevator for incoming 
patients. He covered it solidly with a 
brilliant, Chinese-lacquer red. The doc- 
tors yelped: “Blood all over the walls!” 
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Red, green, yellow, gray .. . “If she looks like a merry-go-round, it’s all right.” 


The painters used to blush at Hoppie’s reds and yellows, but no more. 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 








The nurses wrote poems of protest. A 
visiting priest, riding down as he left the 
hospital, said he hoped he’d never de- 
scend to Hell, but that he was glad, any- 
way, to know what it would be like. 
The method in this red-madness, 
Hoppie explained to the hospital staff, 
was to get the patient’s mind off him- 
self! He’d spend his time wondering 
whether he was entering a night club in- 
stead of fretting about his treatment. It 
also served, for Hoppie, to test the hos- 
pital staff. If they could take the red 
elevator, he reasoned, further changes 
would be anti-climactic. Next he tore the 
curtains from the windows—“filthy rags, 
outmoded as the dodo bird.” He either 
left the windows bare, their recesses 
painted in contrast with the wall around 
them or, where coverings were necessary, 
installed neat roller shades, some painted 
with sprightly designs. The corridors and 
children’s rooms were next—in bright 
yellows, greens and reds. Then the anes- 
thetizing rooms, in happy yellows. Soon 
surgeons were seeking his help on the 
operating rooms. They wanted to lessen 
glare, which interfered with their seeing. 
So Hoppie proposed a new kind of 
operating room which, instead of glisten- 
ing “hutcher-shop white,” would be al- 
most dead black. Walls, floors, fixtures, 
uniforms and sheets—all would be as 
dark as feasible; instruments would be 
de-plated; the only illumination would be 
the operating light over the patient’s 
wound, a small spot on his face, another 
on the suture nurse and a few dim ones 
at the edge of the room. The hospital staff 
didn’t buy all of this scheme, but they 
did try dark walls in three of the operat- 
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ing rooms. Not all the doctors liked them, 
and some nurses complained that they 
were depressing. But the experimenting 
is still going on. Last spring the walls 
were lightened somewhat. Each of the 
three rooms was painted a different shade 
of battleship gray—light, medium, dark 
—to see which would be most effective. 

Not Too Cheery. Meantime, Hop- 
pie has been working on Minneapolis’s 
new Mount Sinai Hospital, one of his out- 
side jobs. He especially enjoys working 
on hospitals, probably because he spent a 
good deal of time in them—having been 
shelled and gassed in World War I, and 
once having broken his back. He thinks 
the idea of making a hospital “a home 
away from home” is absolutely wrong. 
“You want to feel that a hospital is effi- 
cient. You can make it attractive, but it 
must be right down to earth.” The rooms 
of Mount Sinai have been stripped to bare 
essentials—no rugs, no curtains. Three 
walls and the ceiling in each room are 
painted in a plain, soft and restful color. 
“When I’m in a delirium,” says Hoppie, 
“I crawl up and down motifs with my 
tongue.” The fourth wall, behind the 
patient’s bed, is cheerier, may even have 
a little design. That’s for the benefit of 
visitors, and for the patient when he’s 
well enough to be out of bed. Because 
he couldn’t find a satisfactory functional 
chair for ambulatory patients, Hoppie 
designed one himself. 

In the months ahead, Hopkins will 
have his best chance yet to put his hos- 
pital theories to work—in the $12 mil- 
lion, 23-story Mayo Memorial Medical 
Center now under construction on the 
campus. This building is one of $25 mil- 
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Background for surgery. To cut glare and help surgeons see better, Hopkins thinks the University Hospital operating room 
should be nearly black. Currently he’s experimenting with uniforms, sheets and upper walls of battleship-gray. 


lion worth of University of Minnesota 
buildings started or completed in the 
past year. All of these, plus nearly all 
of some 130 older buildings scattered 
over nearly 16,000 acres of University 
land—in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth 
and eight smaller branch stations—have 
been, or will be, color-styled by Hop- 
kins. Whenever a building is to be 
painted, he moves right in on the job 
himself, allocating and mixing colors 
and riding herd on the painters (about 
70 in number, sometimes more). If a 
color doesn’t turn out to be exactly right 
when dry, he'll have it done over again, 
and again. The story is that Hopkins 
has ordered the color on a wall changed 
as many as 10 times. The painters are 
used to this. “If she looks like a merry- 
go-round,” they say, “it’s all right with 
Hoppie.” 

Rainbows All Day. Other people 
around the campus, who have lived for 
a time now with Hopkins-red and Hop- 
kins-daffodil-yellow, take their surround- 
ings pretty much for granted. Of course, 
they do have opinions. Recently one 
professor proclaimed he was fed up 
with Hoppie’s Christmas-tree colors. He 
claimed he got a wall-eyed feeling every 
time he thought about the red and blue 
dots in the classrooms. Another held 
that the extreme color contrasts Hop- 
kins uses in classrooms break all the 
rules of good illumination. Another 
pointed out, prosaically: “Hopkins keeps 
the buildings painted, period. That in 
itself is an achievement.” 

Even Hopkins’ severest critics had 
good things to say about his work. And 
those who approve wholeheartedly were 
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Our “Great Dike’ can hold, too 
IF the leaks 
y are plugged NOW! 


f By plugging a small leak in Holland’s Great Dike with his 
nger until help came .. . little Peter became a national 
; hero. Had the hole grown larger, the sea-wall would have 

crumbled. Angry waters would have swept over Holland. 


America, too, bas a“great dike” which must be held! The 
“dike” which protects your security ... your savings ... your 
insurance ... your comfortable living ... and the welfare 
of your children. We cannot afford leaks in THAT dike! 


America’s “Great Dike” 
is her financial security 


Even a country as great as ours can spend only what it can 
collect in taxes. Or what it can borrow on its promise to repay 
in the future ... from future taxes. And it can keep on spend- 
ing only as long as it can keep om taxing and borrowing. 


Taxes are already high . . . today about one-fourth of the 
average American citizen’s income goes for taxes, both direct 
and “hidden”. And we've already borrowed so much that our 
national debt has reached the staggering figure of 258 
BILLION dollars...about $1700 for every person in America. 


We must spend for protection 


Now we must spend mew billions of dollars for building our 
military might to inspire respect .. . and, if necessary, fear 
... among those who must be held in check if America and 
the world are ever to enjoy freedom, security, and peace. We 
must spend to hold back the spread of communistic dictator- 
ship which means poverty and slavery wherever it prevails. 


But we must NOT spend for what 
we can do without! 


For truly vital needs, we must spend freely ... with no 
thought but final victory. All the more reason, then, to stop 
the leaks of needless and wasteful spending. Economy need 
not deprive us of essential services. In fact, it has been esti- 
mated that we can save 4 to 5 billion dollars a year, just by 
cutting out the overlapping of governmental departments. 


Millions for defense, BUT... 


When YOU, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, have a big bill to meet 
... you go without luxuries for a while. You practice sensible 
economy. So there is nothing unpatriotic at a time like this 
in asking your government to do the same! Spend to help pay 
the big bill for defense and the preservation of freedom. 
But, in all else... ECONOMIZE! Plug the leaks NOW and 
help America’s “great dike” of national security hold firm. 





REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio Republic's STEEL AND TUBES Division is the nation’s 
largest producer of electrically welded steel tubing. 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK-— its tubular products are many and varied, including 


boiler, heat exchanger and condenser tubing . . . me- 


A GOOD PLACE TO STAY chanical, structural and ornamental tubing... aircraft 


tubing ... and electrical metallic tubing and conduit. 
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effusive in their praise. “It’s just wonder- 
ful,” whistled Malcolm Willey, bland, 
little Vice President in charge of Aca- 
demic Administration. “It’s subtly chang- 
ing the standards of students’ tastes.” 
The man in charge of the University’s 
physical plant, white-haired Dr. William 
F. Holman, said: “It’s like getting a new 
automobile. Doggone it, you’re proud of 
it and you want to keep it new.” A full- 
blown study of his books, Holman 
thought, would prove that building main- 
tenance costs have gone down since the 
Hoppie advent. 

Short, dapper William Middlebrook, 
the University’s big-business man, said 
that once upon a time he didn’t like 
olives. Now he does. It’s the same way 
with bright colors, he explained. Once 
people develop a taste for them, they 
like them. He pointed admiringly to the 
warm buff wall and to a fire-red cushion 
in his beautiful Hopkins-ized office and 
said, “See, those colors really give you 
results,” adding quickly: “But they aren’t 
a cost.” 

Sincerest Flattery. Proud as a 
child with a new toy, Middlebrook took 
Hopkins to Denver in 1949 to tell a group 
of conventioning college and university 
business officers how Minnesota had been 
“toned up.” They were fascinated and 
envious. Commented one: “Well, Bill, I 
see that Minnesota is out in front again.” 
Nothing could have pleased Bill Middle- 
brook more. But what pleased Hopkins 
most was the aftermath of the convention: 
the letters that streamed in from other 
universities asking, “How can we do it? 
Can you send us the color schemes?” 

In his Denver speech, Hopkins had 
warned: “Should any of you possess any 
ideas that you can rehabilitate your build- 
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ings by calling in a couple of members 
from the Art Department, a dean or so, a 
faculty wife with good taste, and a Swed- 
ish painter, then I am afraid you are 
headed for trouble, because too often we 
do not know what we like—we like what 
we know!” 

Color Trickery. Hoppie is reluc- 
tant to lay down any cut-and-dried rules 
for use of color. It’s too much like self- 
doctoring. “If you need an appendec- 
tomy, he says, “you don’t call in your 
spouse to do the carving.” Each color 
situation is a problem in itself, he main- 
tains, and no one can solve it effectively 
unless he knows his architecture. “You 
can’t paint a bright ceiling just because 
you feel like it,” Hopkins rails, “there’s 
got to be a sound architectural reason.” 

Hopkins has color-styled all sizes 
and kinds of buildings—the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, for example; the North 
Dakota State Capitol; the Board of Trade, 
the Daily News and parts of the Marshall 
Field store in Chicago. He prefers to 
work on strictly modern structures, the 
only kind he considers consistent with 
our kind of living and really well-suited 
to his “building in color” treatment. He 
nevertheless has worked wonders on old 
architectural monstrosities at Minnesota. 

Bury the Bad. When he starts on a 
building, he first takes a long look at 
it, to size up its good and bad points. 
The bad points he camouflages with re- 
treating colors. The good points he ac- 
cents. He may dramatize a good-looking 
stairway by painting the outside wall one 
color, the inside wall, another. Or he 
may heighten a door with the proper use 
of color, or pull together a spotty series 
of doors with a dado. 

He often deliberately destroys the 
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Artist at play. When he’s not coloring buildings, Hopkins improvises at the piano, 
paints abstracts, sculpts or goes to movies—preferably Technicolored. 


given shape of an interior with color. 
He does it, for example, to relieve the 
monotony of corridors. They can _ be 
lengthened or shortened with retreating 
or advancing colors placed at intervals, 
at the end, or at corridor junctions. Us- 
ing different colors on different sides 
eliminates the tunnel effect. 

Hopkins breaks the walls of a room 
whenever he gets a chance, because, he 
says, “I do not like to feel that we are 
living in boxes . . . life ends in a box... 
God knows that’s soon enough.” Hopkins 
thinks of buildings as hubs of invisible 
crossing or meeting planes. Visualize, 
he tells people, a cliff with a_three- 
sided lean-to built against it. The wall 
that is the cliff continues through the 
lean-to, on out into the universe. The 
results he gets from this kind of concept 
are well illustrated by his own suite in 
the University’s Campus Club. where he 
lives with his adopted student son, 
Michael. The red wall of Hoppie’s study 
extends through the gunmetal door and 
frame, out into the hall. 

Fond as he is of red—“you have to 
have guts to like it”’—Hopkins thinks 
it’s unwise to build with brilliant colors. 
All fixed elements—floors, doors, trims— 
should be neutral. Only the elements 
that can be changed with paint should 
be brilliant. “You can’t,” he says, “make 
any change as cheaply as one with paint.” 
And there must be change because run- 
ning a public building, he feels, is a 
little like running a theatrical enterprise. 
What’s more, it’s the big buildings that 
inspire change in smaller ones. If for no 
other reason, the big buildings need to 
be dramatic to shake people out of their 
ruts. “We are the damnedest people to 
play safe,” Hoppie laments. “And yet,” 
he says, “I believe every normal human 
being possesses a deeply rooted desire 
to be magnificently barbarian. Every 
man, I believe, feels cheated that the 
only color he has been permitted to wear 
for many generations is a rather silly 
piece of ribbon around his neck, called 
a necktie.” 

Scarlet Sin. Hopkins traces this 
fear of color back to the Reformation, 
when “we became so conscious of sin that 
it followed that nearly everything God 
had given us, except a long face, became 
sinful in the using.” The color red, for 
example, became synonymous with sin. 
Hopkins remembers well when one of his 
two older sisters appeared once in a red 
dress. His father made her take it off. 
Hopkins came across that dress not long 
ago when he was going through the 
attic of the century-old family home at 
Whitehall, Wis. A clapboard structure, 
it long has been painted barn-red but 
is scheduled soon for a new coat of white. 
The car that goes with “Hopkins House,” 
a 1922 Ford, also is red (Hoppie’s town 
car is a black Buick). And so is the 
wheelchair his 84-year-old invalid mother 
gets around in, and the bed she rests on 
in their formal flower garden. 

Hoppie spends as many week ends 
as he can at his country estate, of which 
only seven of the original 400 acres are 
left. He lived there until he was 16—“in 
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Color illustrations by Mary Faulconer 


*Hoppie’s been here.” Distinguishing marks left by Minnesota’s color stylist in this lecture hall are the eye-resting blue and 
red dots, The wall behind is painted to match the blackboard; side walls are yellow, dado and window recesses gray. 


the fields and woods with cattle and 
horses and with my boat on the river. | 
owe all my appreciation of color to that 
farm,” he says, somewhat nostalgically. 

On blustery winter nights. he recalls, 
the family used to gather in the kitchen, 
around the stove. “The grate, with the 
fire glowing through, looked like the jaw 
of a monster. The wind howled and the 
kerosene lamps flickered. Then father 
would play. He made his violin laugh and 
sing and chuckle it just sang, like 
water skipping over stones.” At such 
times, Hopkins dreamed of becoming a 
composer or musician. 

In the daytime. however, he always 
wanted to be a landscape architect. He’s 
still happiest today, he maintains, “with 
my fingers in dirt. my feet covered with 
manure, working in my rose garden.” As 
a boy he would play alone down at the 
Old Hole, the sand pit behind the barn. 
The colors in the sand drew him. And it 
was damp. He carved building after 
building out of it. The neighbors thought 
he was pixilated. “Nell,” they'd tell his 
mother, “we feel so sorry for you... 
that boy. pele 

Rebel in King’s Clothing. When 
you're a nonconformist, Hoppie reflects 
now, you can do one of two things: De- 
cide the neighbors are right or get your 
Scotch-Irish temper up. 

Hoppie got his temper up. And he’s 
kept it up. Today, he admits he likes 
to shock people just for the fun of see- 
ing their jaws drop. Behind his flam- 
boyant, sometimes imperious, sometimes 
petulant front, however, he harbors a 
deep sensitivity that reaches out for the 


approval of other people. They give it to 
him, in great measures. L. B. Kolliner, 
clothing store owner in Stillwater, Minn., 
called Hopkins “the pappy of them all.” 
He was so happy about the color-styling 
Hopkins did on his store late last spring 
he said he was going to spend his sum- 
mer vacation right there. Kolliner had 
consulted Hopkins after seeing what he 
had done for Cook’s, a men’s department 
store in St. Paul. Cook’s had admired 
Hopkins’s work on the new St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. building. 

D for Drabness. As for his Uni- 
versity color work, no accolade has moved 
him more than the one from Mrs. Ivan 
E. Peterson, a former student, now living 


in northern Minnesota. “Here in Grand 
Rapids,” she wrote, “we have a newly 
organized branch of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and our 
arts committee would like to go on record 
work 


as approving 100% the you are 
doing. When I think of the drab in- 


teriors I had to look at in 1933, I feel it’s 
small wonder I wasn’t a_ very 
student.” 

Hopkins is proud of the way Min- 
nesotans have opened up to color. He 
thinks it’s a good sign, since he feels the 
strength of America and impetus for 
change lie in the Midwest. “After all,” he 
says, “if we can accept the Kinsey report, 


we can accept new color schemes.” 


good 


A bad design corrected. Hopkins lined up three uneven doors with a dado. 











Lounge treatment. This shows how opposite walls of a room can be brought together by extending their colors to the cur- 
tains. The rug, of Indian design, which Hopkins likes because it’s native to America, forms the nucleus of a furniture grouping. 


Showmanship on stairs. The back wall is painted a solid color from the top to the bottom of 
the building; side walls contrast to make the stairway look as if it were hanging free (center). 


Nothing humdrum. A hospital corridor (below) is brought up short with a red end-wall. The 
curtainless windows admit a maximum of light. The dark areas at left are windows to laboratories. 
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Color illustrations by Mary Faulconer 
Walls without end. To do away with any boxed-in effect, Hopkins colors walls to make them look 
as if they continue into space. The red wall in his study shoots past the door, on out into the hall. 


Cheer! A decorated hospital window Camouflage. Two cabinets of uneven height are 
shade, as it might be used in a home. balanced by paint on wall behind the smaller one. 
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Dutch Oven Gas Range! 


) Everything you want in a range. Big, 
| super-insulated oven keeps all the 
heat in—cooks with gas turned off. 
ij Table-Serve broiler, Dutch cooker 
well, giant burners, and visual height 
controls. 


No other range is so easy to keep 
clean. Your dealer has six Maytag gas 
ranges to show you. 





Only Maytag has 
Gyrafoam action! 


Gyrafoam washing action! That’s 
what it takes to wash clothes really 
clean. And the Maytag Automatic 
is the only automatic that has it. 


Gyrafoam action has been proved 
in millions of homes as the best and 
safest way to remove even the most 
stubborn dirt and grime. 


Completely automatic, your new 
Maytag is so easy to use. Just set 
two simple controls. Maytag 
washes, rinses, spin-dries your 
clothes. It does the complete wash, 
then even turns itself off. Your 
clothes are fluffy, light, tangle-free, 
almost ready to iron! 

Put your Maytag anywhere — it 
needs no bolting down. 


When you choose your automatic 
washer—look for the name you can 
have confidence in—Maytag. The 
Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 


Maylag 


WASHERS « IRONERS « RANGES « FREEZERS 


America’s Biggest Washer Value! Gyra- 
foam action, big double-walled tub, exclu- 
sive Roller Water Remover, three models. 
Choice of more than 6,000,000 homemakers. 
See your dealer for free demonstration. 


Women 





Masters in Glass 


C. W. Carlson, president of the U.S. 
Glass Co., shifted the cigar in his mouth. 
“The best way to improve people’s tastes 
in glassware,” he said, picking up a high- 
stemmed goblet from his desk, “is to let 
them see good glass at prices they can af- 
ford.” The goblet, shifted back and forth 
in the light, sparkled so beautifully that 
one didn’t stop to think about its price. 
The wonder was that in this day, in this 
country, the goblet had been made en- 
tirely and exquisitely by hand. 

It had come a few hundred feet 
across a court to Carlson’s office from his 
company’s Tiffin Glassmasters factory— 
the nation’s largest hand-blown stemware 
house, located in Tiffin, Ohio (pop. 
18,000). 

Man-Made. Stepping into the fac- 
tory’s blowing room is like walking onto a 
movie set. In some respects the room re- 
sembles the first factory in America—a 
glass factory built by the English soon 
after their arrival at Jamestown in 1607. 
Two enormous round furnaces, each with 
18 clay pots to hold the yellow-hot, mol- 
ten glass, stand in the center. Around the 
pots work some of the world’s most skill- 
ful artisans. They sit or stand at crude 
wooden benches where they keep their 
few simple tools. Their blowpipes, four- 
to five-foot lengths of hollow iron, haven’t 
changed much in size or shape from the 
first ones made around 300 B.C. 

When a blower shapes a piece of 
glass he usually has an iron mould to 
guide him. As he blows, his cheeks inflate 
like a Christmas-card cherub’s, popping 
out as far as three inches. Some blowers 
blow from the throat, others from the 
lungs; one chews a pipe as he blows. 
Knowing just how much to blow is the 
important thing. 

Free Hand. Even more skilled than 


the blowers are the off-hand workers who 
fashion glass without using moulds. It’s an 
off-hand worker who makes, for example, 
a goblet stem with a bubble in it. He gets 
the bowl of the goblet, still hot and still 
on the end of the pipe, from the blower. 
As he rolls the pipe—hot glass must be 
kept constantly in motion—a bit boy adds 
a gob of molten glass to the bottom. 
Quickly, deftly, the finisher rounds it out 
with a wooden paddle, sticks it with a 
sharp metal tool and inserts a piece of 
wet cherry wood. The wet wood hitting 
the glass makes steam which forms the 
bubble. Almost faster than the eye can 
follow, the finisher pulls the stem out to 
its proper length. Next comes another gob 
of hot glass, a few swift turns of a tool, 
and the foot is on and the glass is formed. 

Other off-hand workers twist and 
shape and shear from molten glass larger, 
more difficult pieces like footed vases, 
decorative birds and fish. There are 11 of 
these artisans at Tiffin, each trained in the 
plant by Carlson since he joined the com- 
pany 10 years ago. 

Monkey Pots & Atoms. Most of 
his workers are unskilled, and most are 
Americans. But among the most highly 
skilled are several foreigners, indistin- 
guishable from the rest except for two 
from India: Mohammed Wahab and Dar- 
shan Singh Chabhal, who wears a silk 
turban. Both are glass chemists who came 
here to get masters’ degrees. Before going 
home, they are picking up practical ex- 
perience at Tiffin, working with things 
like “monkey pots,” the industry term for 
small experimental glass pots. Currently 
they are pondering the relationship be- 
tween the atomic structure of glass and 
its quality. 

“Crystal” does not mean quality 
glass, as some people think. Crystal is 
simply clear glass. Quality can be graded 
roughly this way: at the bottom, (1) in- 





American glass, by Tiffin. Goblet, sherbet, iced tea, cocktail, claret, wine. 
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Tintair. It goes on with a brush while 
cotton catches the drip. (SEE: Hair-Tint) 


expensive soda-lime glass, found in bot- 
tles and most kitchen-variety - pressed 
ware; (2) potash glass, the lightweight 
kind that comes primarily from Europe 
and which neither cuts nor polishes well; 
(3) the light lead glass used most gener- 
ally by U.S. manufacturers of better 
glassware; and (4) rich lead glass (31% 
to 32% in the finished product) made by 
only three U.S. glassmakers. 

Eye Test. The best glass is clearest. 
It has the fewest de-colorizers in it. De- 
colorizers—actually other colors—are - 
added to glass to mask the green and 
brown colors of the iron and other metals 
in the ingredients. 

To remove as much iron as possible 
Tiffin runs its sand over powerful mag- 
nets. The purified sand is mixed with the 
other ingredients; red lead, potash, salt- 
peter and cullet (ground glass which, in 
fine glass, constitutes no more than 50% 
of the formula). Then the batch is 
charged into big, pre-heated pots and 
wheeled into the furnace for about 24 
hours of firing. 

After glasses are shaped, cooled (for 
24 hours) and culled for defects, their 
tops (the blow-overs) are cut off, their 
rims rough-ground, smooth-ground and 
beveled inside and out. For some, this is 
the end of the process. Most, however, 
go on to heat-treating of edges and dec- 
oration. 

By the time a glass reaches the end 
of the etching department it has passed 
through 37 pairs of hands. Acid etching 
is the least expensive decoration. Gold 
may be applied. But the finest decoration 
is cut in by hand. When a hand cutter 
puts a glass to his grinding wheel he has 
nothing to guide him except his memory 
of the pattern plus a few lengthwise and 
crosswise lines marked on the glass. Tiffin 
currently has a total of about 500 stem- 
ware patterns. 

Shorter, Simpler. In the last two 
years there has been a decided shift from 
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Accessory pieces. Hurricane lamp ($6) and boul, made off-hand. (SEE: Masters) 


high-stemmed glassware to low-stemmed, 
and from heavy decoration to less or none 
at all. Prices on stemware, up about 50% 
since 1939, now range from $18 to $150 a 
dozen. All glasses of any one pattern, re- 
gardless of size, cost the same. This is 
understandable: 65% of the cost of any 
glass is labor, and it takes as much skill 
and effort to make a cordial glass as it 
does a champagne glass. 

Though most women start off with 
only goblets and sherbets, a typical com- 
plete Tiffin line has 13 pieces: goblet, 
sherbet or champagne (interchangeable), 
sundae, claret (for dinner wines), wine 
(for sweet wines), cocktail, cordial, juice, 
iced tea, parfait, finger bowl, oyster cock- 
tail and 8-inch plate. 

Keeping track of all these pieces in 
the company’s hundreds of cuttings and 
etchings is not so hard as naming the pat- 
terns—a task assumed largely by males 
around Tiffin. A name such as “Propin- 
quity” which falls like poetry on one 
man’s ear can twist the tongue of another. 
Once, Carlson says, they named an etch- 
ing “Lovelace.” It didn’t sell well. Then 
they put the same etching on another 
shape of glass and called it “June Night.” 
June Night was “terrific.” 

Glassblower’s Son. With a good 


sense for sales Carlson fortunately com- 
bines a fine sense of esthetics. As a child 
he wanted to be a painter or dramatist. 
“But,” he says, “I had very practical par- 
ents [his father was a glassblower] who 
thought it was a disgrace for a boy to 
have anything to do with art.” Since he 
left the real estate business and came to 
Tiffin, Carlson has had a great deal to do 
with art. He himself has designed many 
of the handsomest Tiffin pieces. 

When Carlson is working up a de- 
sign he usually goes right into the shop 
where he speaks the language of his men 
—literally, in the case of the Swedish 
workers. But last week there were no 
workers in the shop. They were out on an 
industry-wide strike, the first since be- 
fore World War I. How seriously this will 
affect stocks of glassware in retail stores 
depends on how soon settlement is 
reached. Right now, according to Carl- 
son, stores carrying Tiffin have enough for 
all customers—whether they come to buy 
or just to admire. 


Home Hair-Tint 


The arrival of Tintair on the market 
last week was bad news for beauty-shop 
owners. It was good news, however, for 





Sparkling. Fine, hand-blown glass like this contains 31%-32% lead. (SEE: Masters) 
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almost everyone else interested in keep- 
ing the color of their hair young. And 
this includes, according to one reliable 
estimate, some 40% of the nation’s wom- 
en and 10% of its men. 

Tintair, a new home hair-tint, prom- 
ises to do for hair color what the Toni 
home permanent has done for its curl. In 
fact, a former vice president of the Toni 
Co., Phil Kalech, is behind the product 
along with Martin L. Straus II, former 
board chairman of Eversharp, Inc. 

Easy. Changing the color of the 
hair by the ordinary process is a ticklish, 
laborious enterprise requiring profes- 
sional help, accurate timing, about three 
hours’ sitting, frequent touch-up sessions 
and plenty of cash. But the new way 
takes only 15 minutes. It requires no pre- 
softening or pre-bleaching of the hair, 
and leaves it soft and shiny. It doesn’t 
have to be timed because the formula 
stops working as soon as the color is set. 
If a woman is interrupted in the middle 
of an application, she can finish up later 
without creating embarrassing streaks. 
The price is about $2. 

Last week, following three years of 
tests, the product—in a dozen shades— 
went on sale in drugstores in six cities. It 
should be available from coast to coast 
about mid-October. How deeply sales 
would cut into the beauty-shop dye busi- 
ness was still speculative. The one beauty 
salon operator who seemed sure to be 
happy about Tintair was Donu Edmond 
of New York. He invented it. 


Best Feet Forward 


“If children would wear substantial 
leather oxfords with flexible leather soles 
until they were 10 or 12 years old they 
would save themselves half the foot trou- 
bles from which adults suffer.” 

Dr. Joseph Lelyveld of Rockland, 
Mass., who made the statement last week, 
is founder and chairman of the 25-year- 
old National Foot Health Council. This 
group, among other good works, has suc- 
ceeded in getting three states to require 
compulsory examinations of school chil- 
dren’s feet. 

The latest of Dr. Lelyveld’s achieve- 
ments is the invention of a transparent 
vinylite shoe for children that takes the 
place of the discredited—in some places, 
banned— X-ray fitting machine. With this 
“Ful-Vue” fitting shoe, the salesman can 
tell exactly how a particular size fits at 
seven important points, then go to the 
shelves for the proper counterpart in 
leather. A dozen of the major children’s 
shoe manufacturers now are making up 
transparent models of their lines; some 
department stores will have them this 
month. 

Ideal Shoe. September being “Child 
Foot Health Month” and the month when 
children generally are shod for school, 
Dr. Lelyveld’s council has published re- 
sults of a survey it conducted among 
podiatrists, pediatricians, orthopedists, 
chiropodists and dermatologists. The con- 
sensus: The best shoe for a child is an 
oxford with a broad box toe (either hard 
or soft), a leather sole, a soft upper and 
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since we got our new easy-to-use 


You get compliments like that when you cook on a Magic Chef! For you're turning 
out meals that rival America’s expert chefs—many of whom use nothing but Magic Chef. 
It’s the range, you know, with ALL the important features—yet so simple to operate 
that even Dad can turn chef and make good! All Magic Chef ranges work on city, ‘“‘Pyrofax”’ 
or other bottled and tank gases...and they’re priced to fit ANYBODY’S kitchen. 


MAGIC CHEF models in oll price brackets, starting in most oreos ot SY GED 


Somers 
8 onnwe 





AMERICAN STOVE CO., ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI * WORLD’S LARGEST GAS RANGE MANUFACTURERS 


*In famous-for-food 
Statler Hotel Kitchens THE NEW y 


HEATER... 
AMERICA'S MOST BEAUTIFUL! 
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Swell for barbecuers! Regu- 


a Heat your house for less with lation chef’s outfit, $4.00 


I 

this new heater. Burns fuel ~ value. Get it from Magic 1 

oil or city, bottled or tank Ss Chef retailers for $1.98 and | 

| ‘ gas. Priced from only $59.95. € this coupon! ! 


WO WOOT ~"“more ‘women cook on Magic Chef, than on any other range” 


Magic Chef ranges are used to prepare 
the gourmet delights served in such re- 
nowned Statler dining places as the 
Cafe Rouge and Terrace Rooms! 
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SACRAMENTO COOK WINS 
47 STATE FAIR PRIZES 





” 

Mrs. Mabel Wermersen of Sacramento, California, 
holds a few of her most recent blue ribbon awards. At 
the State Fair she took 47 prizes, including 23 firsts, 13 
seconds and 4 sweepstakes. Mrs. Wermersen, who moved 
to California from Iowa 8 years ago, has won a total of 
2000 ribbons and numerous cash awards for her cooking 
skill, most of them in contests at State and County 
Fairs in California and Iowa. Mrs. Wermersen has been 
cooking for 40 years, but she says, “It takes more than 
practice to be a prize winner. You have to use the best 
ingredients for the best results. Take yeast now. I learned 
along time ago that there’s none better than Fleischmann’s 
Yeast when you bake at home. It’s good and lively and 
dependable. I just couldn’t get along without it.” 
That’s right—prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to all others. 





as cutting butter with a hot knife. 
cutting, burning, sanding 
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delicate wood surfaces. 
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PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 10 or 
more coats of paint from any wood surface as easy 
No scraping, 








The new 


Lectro Paint Peeler instantly softens paint electrically 
and peels it off the surface clean to the bare wood 
with one easy stroke. It’s faster than a blow torch— 
there’s no danger of fire—will not scorch or burn 
Makes no mess—no smell— 
it’s even fun to use. Removes any paint, enamel 
quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed to last for 

Sent complete with extra long, quality elec- 
. or D.C. outlet 
minutes and remove paint to the 








an orthopedic-type heel (1% inch higher 
on the inner, arch side). 

An overwhelming majority of those 
queried preferred leather soles to any 
others. About half disapproved of sneak- 
ers under all circumstances; many who 
did approve specified they should be worn 
only for short periods and on soft ground. 
Sneakers, they said, don’t give the sup- 
port needed for walking on hard pave- 
ments. Rubber-soled shoes also cause ex- 
cess perspiration which in turn encour- 
ages athlete’s foot. Going without socks 
contributes to infections, too. “The coun- 
cil recommends a cloth covering over the 
foot—always,” says Dr. Lelyveld. 

Daughter Knows Best. Dr. Lely- 
veld, who designed lasts for Army shoes 
during the war, thinks childhood is the 
time for teaching foot-care: “If we can do 
the right educational job with kids, they 
might be discriminating about .shoes as 
they grow older.” Children might even 
take their mothers in hand. When women 
go to buy their own shoes, says Dr. Lely- 
veld, “they first fit their eyes, second their 
pocketbooks, and third their feet. . 
Their feet suffer.” 


Curtain Time 


It took a Frenchwoman to figure out 
how a woman wearing a veil can kiss, eat, 
drink, or smoke—all without removing 
the filmy obstacle. Liselle de Valle, now 
designing hats in New York, has made a 
veil that’s split down the center almost to 
the edge and fastened by rings to an ad- 
justable wire that goes around the head. 
The veil opens and closes like a traverse 
curtain. It’s worn with or without a hat. 
In black, brown or navy, $1.98; slightly 
more for made-to-match colors. 


The Engineered Look 


The most expensive brassiere in the 
world was on display in New York last 
week. It was a $50,000 strapless affair of 
black velvet which came down to the 
waistline and was trimmed with baguette 
and marquise diamonds. Blackton-Fifth 
Ave., Ltd., who showed it at the opening 
of their fifth shop, admit they expect no 
one to buy it with these resplendent trim- 
mings, but they predict it will be worn 
this winter minus the jewels. 

Actually the bra was the upper part 
of a black slip—the skirt is satin—and 
was designed by Blackton’s to serve as a 
dress-up waist under a suit or to team up 
with a long black evening skirt. 

Wall Street Gauchos. There isn’t 
much the Blackton brothers don’t know 
about brassieres. Four of them—NMark, 
Albert, Greg and Louis—were born in the 
United States, taken to Argentina as chil- 
dren, and became gauchos (Argentine 
cowboys). Later they came to New York, 
where they earned their living by selling 
stockings to girls in the Wall Street dis- 


trict. In 1922 they opened their first 
store, a foundation-garment and lingerie 
business. Today, in addition to their five 
city shops, they sell by mail order to 
women all over the country. 

It isn’t novel for men to go into this 


For HAY FEVER and SUM- 
MER COLDS—take TABCIN 

. remarkable new anti-hista- 
minic formula that can make you 
feel better. ALL DRUG STORES. 


! TTRUMUL MR ee MLL 









are wood on exterior or interior painted surfaces, 
floors, woodwork, cupboards, furniture, antiques, 
boats, window-sills, screens, doors—a hundred other 
uses. Price $4.95 postpaid—nothing else to buy. 
Full money back guarantee. For immediate shipment 
—send check, cash or money or to: 


LECTRO WELD, INC. 
5700 Detroit Ave., Dept. PF-9, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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DuoTherms the buy in oil heaters 
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The Hepplewhite...one reason why Chamber Burner gets more heat from 
more people buy Duo-Therm oil heaters. _ every drop of oil. (Add Duo-Therm Power- 
It’s styled like a fine period furniture Air Blower for forced heat circulation 
cabinet, in blond or mahogany, to blend and up to 25% savings on fuel!) With 
with your furnishings. Heats 4-5 rooms, _ radiant doors, humidifier, Waste Stop- 
without work or dirt. Exclusive Dual per, Automatic Draft Minder. $129.95 


See the complete line of Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Heaters for 1 to 6 rooms. 
Low as $52.95 (Prices quoted less tank. Attachable tank, $7.00 to $10.00.) 


No obstacle. How to drink while DuoTherms the val e Py | 
wearing a veil. (SEE: Curtain Time) U in gas e 
AE LR OS 

line, according to the Corset and Bras- : en ; 
siere Association of America, which esti- 
mates that 1% of U.S. brassiere designers 
are men—many of them with engineering 
training. As Berta Baer, designer for 
Nemo Corset Co., puts it, “stress and 
strain are as important in corset and 
brassiere designing as they are in build- 
ing a bridge.” 

Fashions in figures change with 
modes in dress. This year the medium- 
sized bosom is favored and brassieres are 
constructed with a double purpose: ‘ 
aration” and a natural, healthful, uplift. ' 
This is all to the good, says Dr. Else K. ic ae pepe 
LaRoe, New York physician, who spoke The Chippendale . . . proof of the extra efficiently, including bottled. (Add Duo- 


‘ 
sep- 


at the Blackton showing. Flattening the beauty, with performance to match,that’s Therm Power-Air Blower and save up to 

breasts to obtain the “boyish” figure of yours exclusively with Duo-Therm. Here’s 25% on fuel!) For fully automatic oper- 

the late °20’s resulted in deformed bodies, a 4-5 room gas heater with genuine ation, exclusive thermostatic COMFORT- 

she pointed out. Similarly, hoisting the period furniture styling. Walnut finish. SELECTOR control is available at small 

breasts too high weakens tissue. Equaflame Burner burns all types of gas extra cost. A sensational value at $99.95. 
False Friends. For the straight-as- Other Duo-Therm Gas Home Heaters for 1 to 5 rooms. Low as $44.95. 

a-match girl there are the falsies. Albert Approved by the American Gas Association. 





Blackton says women no longer have any 
inhibitions about asking for them in the 
store. Five million pairs were sold in the 
U.S. last year, and a number of well 
known fashion models, who have sacri- 
ficed their bosoms for the sake of being 
slim, keep several kinds and sizes. 
Brassieres come in a wide range of 
colors and fabrics: nylon, which women 


like because it can be washed and dried 

in half an hour; rayon; cotton, which ab- = 

sorbs body moisture, and various kinds of U0 HERM Alwayd HMelcadee 
elastic materials. 

Brassieres cost up to $50 but the av- 
erage price is $2.50. Once a woman has 
bought her brassiere, the Blacktons have 
a final set of instructions for her—how to 
put it on. (1) Bend downward from the 
waist in order to adjust the cups proper- 


New! Automatic Gas Floor Furnaces by Duo- 
Therm! Concealed heating that provides ‘furnace 
comfort” at lowest cost for homes with or without 
basements. No duct work required. With floor grille 
(shown) or Dual-Wall (between-room) registers. 
Automatic shutoff standard. 10-YEAR WARRANTY. 





it’s Housewarming Time at Your Duo-Therm Dealer's! 


Prices are $5.00 higher in the 11 western states. Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of the Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright 1960. 
eecccecceec= Over 1,500,000 Warmly Satisfied Customers -- ----- ------ 

Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corporation, Dept. PF-92, Lansing 3, Michigan. 

Sehd me ABSOLUTELY FREE the Duo-Therm literature I have checked at the left: 

(_] Fuel Oil Home Heaters Name 

([] Gas Home Heaters 





ly. (2) Fasten, giving the back of the ([] Automatic Gas Floor Furnaces mines 

band a downward pull. (3) Unbend and FF gnntatic Cis Wahid Mettics City 

adjust erage, This is the beginning of a [] Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters P.O Zone - State _ 
firm foundation. 
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Give your son 
a gun he'll be 
proud of 


No other name in firearms says 
“quality . . . dependability . . 
craftsmanship’’ so surely as 
Winchester. This single-shot, 
bolt action Winchester Model 
67 is a truly fine 22, designed as 
a beginner’s rifle . . . yet its high 
accuracy has won the admira- 
tion of experts. 


The Model 67 shoots 22 Short, 
Long, and Long Rifle cartridges 
interchangeably. It is a light, 
finely-balanced rifle with a full 
man-sized stock and sporting 
type forearm of genuine Amer- 
ican walnut. Extra safe... the 
Model 67 does not cock upon 
opening or closing the bolt; it 
must be cocked manually. See 
it at your dealer’s. 





cy peR SPEEL 
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FREE! Folder giving 
full details of all Win- 
chester 22 caliber sport- 
ing and target rifles. 
Address: Dept. 340-D, 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., 

New Haven 4, Conn. 
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PRODUCT 


Well Kono Yodel OF 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


SPORTING RIFLE 


YOUNGSTER WILL 

“Allaee MT! 
JA es 
just like a man-size Tractor. The 
rfect gift roe poe irls, up to 

2 years old. in Drive. Said 


oaty Eisect a. ve dy Write for 
literature, FREE trial offer. 


INLAND MFG. CORP., ion PH-9 © 164 Ellicott St., Buflale 3, N. Y. 


OTTAWA POST HOLE DIGGERS 


gger you +, been ye BH for. 
oan hitch to t ong tractor with 
power take-off. ‘astest power 
auger return. Heavy hi-speed two 
flight auger. Safety clutch pre- 
vents Fre e, eliminates shear 
ins. one-man machine. 
rite ye ‘or digger facts, new low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 5-064 Elm St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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| No Hunting 


Biggest big-game problem in many 
a state is an overabundance of deer. They 
usually find enough to eat in summer 
but promptly starve if a severe winter 
sets in. 

Last week, however, Minnesota dis- 
closed that it had no such problem. In- 
stead, the state was concerned over too 
few deer in some sections and a sharp de- 
crease in fawns caused by icy weather 
during the winter and spring. 

So this fall, announced the state Con- 
servation Department, Minnesota _ will 
have no deer-hunting season for the first 
time since 1941. Sportsmen generally fa- 
vored the move. 

“We will lose approximately half a 
million dollars in big-game license reve- 
nue,” declared game and fish director 
Frank Blair, “but we will save five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of deer.” 

To trim its big herd drastically, 
neighboring Wisconsin scheduled a seven- 
day hunt for bucks, does and fawns. 


Delicacy from China 


The lychee nut, an immigrant from 
China, last week took out first papers for 
American citizenship. 

Familiar to many as an exotic deli- 
cacy served in Chinese-American restau- 
rants, the lychee (also spelled litchi) was 
on its way to becoming universally known. 
Some 1,000 young lychee trees had just 
been set out on a rich, well-watered tract 
by the Braden River in Florida to start a 
1,000-acre lychee orchard. 

Lychee trees have grown for count- 
less centuries in southeastern China 
where their fruit has always been popu- 
lar. The “nut” is actually the dried fruit, 
has a brittle brown outer-shell and a 
firm edible inside flesh. It bears the same 
relation to fresh lychee fruit as a raisin 
does to a grape. 

New Taste. The fresh lychee, like 
the grape, is something else again. It has 
a strawberry-red outer shell; the inside 
meat is translucent white with a tart- 
sweet taste. Lychee fans say there’s noth- 
ing like it. The new Florida planting, de- 
signed to capitalize on the lychee’s gusta- 
tory appeal, is the joint undertaking of 
H. H. Howell, California grower and 
Texas oil man, and Col. W. R. Grove, 
who already has a lychee orchard at 
Laurel, Fla. 

Colonel Grove, 78, a retired Army 
man and former vice president of Wilson 
& Co., Chicago meat packers, settled in 
Florida 13 years ago. He bought a small 
farm and began looking for new fruits to 
grow. The lychee had been known in the 
state as early as 1870, but was not suc- 
cessfully grown there until 1907 when the 
Rev. W. N. Brewster, a missionary, 
brought back a few trees from China. 





Traditional. Cedar shortage could end 
the custom. (SEE: Hope for Hope Chests) 


Even then it was regarded as merely a 
horticultural novelty. 

Grove discovered that the trees, if 
properly tended, would thrive in the 
state’s subtropical areas. Then he visited 
Chinese merchants in northern cities who 
enthusiastically assured him they would 
buy all the fresh lychee fruit he could 
produce. He put out 52 trees in 1940, now 
has 2,000 growing at his 100-acre Lychee 
Orchards, Inc., at Laurel. In 1950 he 


produced and sold 20,000 pounds of fruit. 
Principal demand for fresh lychees 





Steinmetz 


East meets West. For the U.S., a lus- 
cious new fruit. (SEE: Delicacy) 
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comes from Chinese residents of San 
Francisco, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Washington and other large cities, and 
the retail price, now $3 a pound, has been 
as high as $8 a pound. But Grove thinks 
there is an unlimited market, once other 
U.S. residents are introduced to the fruit. 
It would take, he argues, a minimum of 
promotion to sell all that Florida could 
raise. 

Already some 50 individuals are 
growing lychee trees in various parts of 
Florida. Largest grower (after Grove) is 
C. E. Ware, of Clearwater, who has 60 
trees. 

Grove estimates it will be two years 
before the state has any additional or- 
chards of commercial importance, and 
that it will take four to six years for the 
Braden River plantings to bear. But he 
thinks that once the lychee really takes 
hold, the U.S. will have another popular 
table fruit and Florida will have another 
profitable source of income. 


Hope for Hope Chests 


Americans buy cedar chests to the 
tune of $20 million to $25 million a year. 
Three-fourths of the purchasers are pros- 
pective brides who want traditional “hope 
chests.” Last week the men who harvest 
and process cedar had a program under 
way to make sure there will always be 
enough chests to go around. 

King of the cedar family is the 
strongly aromatic eastern red variety, 
popular since colonial times. Besides 
hope chests, it is used for closet linings, 
flooring, window and door casings, fence 
posts and, to a limited extent, for tele- 
phone poles and Christmas trees. 

But demand is so heavy the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture once warned that 
the species would become extinct by 1958. 
Cedar-industry men thought the warning 
was over-pessimistic, but were sufficiently 
alarmed to take positive steps. 

Plant More, Cut Less. Some two 
years ago the Aromatic Red Cedar As- 
sociation and the National Cedar Chest 
Association, representing lumber mills 
and manufacturers, began a joint cam- 
paign. Clark B. Kelsey of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the latter group, warned: “Har- 
vesting of red cedar has become increas- 
ingly costly . .. partly because the most 
accessible stands have been heavily 
cropped.” The campaign has two main ob- 
jectives: To promote more efficient use of 
cedar, and to persuade more people to 
plant more trees. 

It is too early to determine the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness, but results so far 
have been hopeful. Lumber interests have 
been urged to cut only the larger trees 
and manufacturers have been encouraged 
to exchange cedar supplies so that all 
groups will have the most desirable log 
sizes. Farmers are being asked to take a 
new look at cedar as a cash crop which 
will bring a greater return than any other 
tree, will always be in demand and will 
grow well on otherwise nonproductive 
land. And already 1.5 million seedlings 
have been distributed for planting in nine 
cedar-growing southeastern states. 
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= not When you're going somewhere, you want 
e to be there when you arrive. 
out 171 the Go Santa Fe. You leave on your trip 
when you plan to leave. 
country You arrive relaxed, refreshed, 


at a convenient station right downtown, 
close to your hotel or office. 












‘Travel Santa Fe and you choose 
accommodations to suit yourself. 
You get privacy as you like it. You have 
room to roam around when you want it. You 


Santa Fe enjoy wonderful Fred Harvey meals. 


You be the judge. Go Santa Fe 


XQ yy, all the way! 


& T. Anderson, Genero! Passenger Traffic Monoger, Sonto Fe System lines, Chicago 4 
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Destination... National Defense! | 





America is on the move toward the 
only destination that offers security 
for our people—effective prepared- 
ness for national defense. And, com- 
ing at a time of peak industrial pro- 
duction, that means full throttle ahead 
for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the rail- 
roads’ job to weld together America’s 
vast resources of men, machines, and 
material. 


en er en 


od Pa A NE EE EB Bono 


For only the railroads—with ribbons 
of steel linking town and farm with 
city and factory—can perform a mov- 
ing job of this tremendous volume. 

How big is their job? You get some 
idea when you remember that in 
World War II, the nation called on 
the railroads to move 90% of all war 
freight and 97% of all organized 
military travel! 

Since the end of the war the rail- 


roads have spent 41% billion dollars 
to provide newand better locomotives, 
cars, signals and shops, improved 
tracks and terminals — the things 
that go to make better railroads. 

And right now they are spending 
another 500 million dollars for more 
new freight cars—all to the end that 
America shall have the rail trans- 
portation which it needs, whether in 
peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 
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 bisten to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Health 


Model Mental Care 


In several states, mentally diseased 
persons still are legally defined as “luna- 
tics.” In eight states, patients cannot enter 
mental hospitals voluntarily; they must 
be “committed.” In 35 states, patients 
may be jailed while awaiting hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Hoping to rid the nation of such 
relics of the bad old days, the Federal 
Security Agency last week sent to all 
governors copies of a model mental-hos- 
pitalization law. It was based on recom- 
mendations by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council. 

Out of Court. Health officers, rath- 
er than police, will carry out hospitaliza- 
tions in states which adopt the model 
law’s reforms. Patients will be entitled 
to prompt examination, preferably not in 
courtrooms. And they can demand judicial 
reviews of court hospitalization orders. 
They will not be subject to “mechanical 
restraints’ —bars, strait jackets and the 
like—except by decision of a hospital 
superintendent. 

Finally, they will no longer be treated 
as if their purely medical ills were a 
crime or a disgrace. 


Riper Old Age 


Old age is still incurable. But there’s 
no good reason why it should be in- 
tolerable. To make it less so for Amer- 
ica’s 11.5 millions 65 or over, a group 
of eminent but anonymous sociologists, 
psychologists and biochemists gathered 
at New York’s University Club five years 
ago. Their aim: to pit their skills against 
the common problem. 

They were well aware that the 
average life span was tottering steadily 
upward (it stands now at 67.2 years) 
and that oldsters accounted for a growing 
percentage of the population. But they 
wasted little time on pension schemes 
or other economic palliatives. 

As they saw it, the problem was 
neither how to make people live still 
longer nor how to tax their children 
for their support. It was how to “keep 
them in there pitching.” A gaffer of 
70, confined to a wheel chair but in- 
tensely interested in pig-breeding, was 
younger and healthier, by the scientists’ 
standards, than one of 60 preoccupied 
with his own intestinal disorders. 

Dangers. On the other hand, the 
professors conceded that older people 
had to be especially careful about two 
things: weight and vitamins. They knew 
that to be even 10% overweight lowers 
a man’s life expectancy about 20%. 

They knew, too, that the attempt 
to cut down food intake often results 
in a vitamin deficiency. But a hit-or- 
miss vitamin replacement program can 
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result in painful overdoses of some 
vitamins, ineffective underdoses of others. 

The informal conclave decided to 
launch a threefold attack on old age: 

© @ Biochemical. They drew up a 
basic, well balanced, non-fattening diet. 
It emphasized the desirability of smaller 
but more frequent meals. 

© @ Medicinal. To supplement this 
diet, and to stimulate appetite, they 
evolved a complex tablet called “Tri- 
Normalon.” This remarkable pill will 
be released in January to commercial 
manufacturers under special terms. It 
contains needed vitamins, proteins, and 
minerals and is both pleasant-tasting and 
highly digestible. 

e @ Psychological. Once the energy 
level has been raised by proper diet 
and Tri-Normalon, it is vital for the 
aged to develop broader, more satisfy- 
ing social contacts. Family duties, hob- 
bies, recreation, community projects, and 
the like all have to have special value. 
The more these “senior citizens” in- 
vested in life, ran the theory, the more 
they would get out of it. 

Not content to preach, the scientists 
formed a non-profit organization (now 
called the University Research Corp. and 
headed by A. A. Imberman, Chicago pub- 
lic relations man, and plunged into ap- 
plication of their principles. Their goal 





No rabies for Rover. Dog-lovers 
used to cringe when they heard that 
rabies was loose in their neighborhood. 
Dogs could be immunized, but with a 
serum made from rabies virus nour- 
ished on ground-up nerve tissue. The 
smallest particle of this tissue, if it 
got into the injection, could paralyze 
a dog permanently—and often did. 


was at least 50,000 test-cases. So far, 
they have run only 794, but the results 
have been gratifying. Only 12 of the 
oldsters showed no improvement, while 
27 showed some improvement and 755 
showed great improvement. 

Old Mrs. York’s experience was 
typical. At 61 she was morose, recessive, 
overweight, and content to vegetate on 
her late husband’s pension. Mostly she 
sat staring hopelessly out the window. 
Then a neighbor persuaded her to try 
the Tri-Normalon program. 

Housing Expert. Two months later, 
on now daily walks to the post office, 
Mrs. York began to notice the architec- 
ture of houses on which she'd never 
wasted a glance in 38 years. Plunging 
into the literature of Midwest housing, 
she became something of an expert, gave 
talks at church suppers and held ex- 
hibits at the public library. Soon her 
new-found enthusiasms branched out 
from places to people. “She’s a new per- 
son,” her son reported a year later. 

Mrs. York, like many another who 
had listened to the scientists’ advice 
or consulted their own common sense, 
could say with Charles Dickens: 

“Father Time is not always a hard 
parent, and, though he tarries for none 
of his children, often lays his hand light- 
ly on those who have used him well.” 


Authenticated News 


Now Lederle Laboratories has pro- 
duced—for distribution through state 
health agencies—a rabies vaccine made 
from virus fed on egg yolk. It cannot 
harm pets, although it causes brief 
muscular discomfort. Futhermore, un- 
like older vaccines, it probably will 
protect the average dog throughout 
his lifetime. 
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MOST OPTIMISTIC VIEW on results of U.N. action in Korea comes from Sumner H. 
Slichter, Harvard University's highly regarded economics professor. 

In the long run, he concludes, Russia will be disappointed in her hope 
of weakening "the dynamic and progressive economy of the U.S." 

THE MORE INTENSE THE CONTEST BECOMES, the realistic Slichter believes, the 
faster U.S. productive capacity will expand. Greater demand for goods 
will accelerate growth of steel, aluminum, electrical, chemical and 
other industries. Thus, over the next decade, Russian hostility may 
make the U.S. stronger-——the exact opposite of Russia's aim. 

SLICHTER SEES THREE BIG DANGERS, however, that can be averted only by wise 
Government policies: a speculative boom that could end in collapse; 
tax rates that could stifle enterprise and industrial expansion; and 
social unrest if the rise in living standards is checked by diverting 
too much output to military purposes and foreign aid. 

Fass the present boom: drastic cuts in Government non-war spending; reduc— 
tion of support prices for farm products; gradual sale of surpluses 
held by the Government; stiffer credit controls. 


AFTER ELECTION, PERHAPS BY JAN. 1, AMERICANS WILL REALIZE that the Korean war 
is shrinking nking their dollar. Businessmen will find it costly to do 
business and severe living-cost hikes wits affect everyone. 


INSTEAD OF GOING AFTER INFLATION ' S ROOT CAUSE, increased spending at a time 
when goods are limited, the Administration's strategists plan a kind 
of shadow—boxing. They will agitate about high prices instead of the 
nation's basic need-——money control. Probably the situation will get 
so bad next year that controls will be slapped on with a maximum of 
confusion. 


VICE PRESIDENT JAMES J. NEWMAN of the B. F. Goodrich Co. says: No tire short- 
age for normal civilian needs despite Government restrictions on new- 
rubber consumption. Passenger car tire output this year will exceed 
75 million, up 10 million from last year. 


TRAILER COACH MAKERS want the National Security Resources Board to remember 
their ability to provide mobile houses that can be rushed where ever 
needed by evacuees in case of bombing. 
build a stockpile of efficency models. These could be used in indus— 
trial mobilization as well as bombing emergencies, and would cost 
about $1,500 as against $2,500 to $5,500 for luxury types. 


DAVID SARNOFF, RCA BOARD CHAIRMAN, expects international TV within 5 years. 

BUT TV FANS SHOULDN'T LOOK FOR COLOR TELEVISION in the near future, despite 
FCC's tentative approval of CBS's color system. Set makers will be 
slow to divert scarce materials such as tubes, condensers and resist- 
ors from popular and easily sold black-and-white receivers. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION, most accurate indicator of industrial activity, is 


growing faster than ever. Expansion at the phenomenal rate of $2.25 
billion a year is expected through 1953. 





THE ANTHRACITE COAL INDUSTRY is readying a competitive Sunday punch. 

STOKER MANUFACTURERS, who resent oil-gas ads such as "Don't be chained to a 
coal shovel," will retaliate in coming months with: "Automatic anthra- 
cite can't explode or leak .. . it's clean, smokeless, silent ih 
cuts your heating bills practically in half compared to oil and gas." 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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WHEN THE WAR WAS COLD 


America’s unceasing rivers of hot, molten steel 
are one of her great basic strengths. 


These rivers of steel were growing during the cold war. They 
are growing now. Many companies are increasing their 
capacity to make steel. They will add more than 6 million 
tons to the flood. 


It takes lots of steel to fight off aggressors, and it takes lots 
of steel to supply you the cars, home appliances, building 
materials and many other things which you buy for your 
daily comfort and safety. That's why we think you will be 
vitally interested in these facts about the steel industry. 


How much steel does America pour? 


The steel industry in the United States is 
one of the fastest growing major industries 
in the world. It has successfully met an 
increased demand of more than 40 per cent 
in the past 10 years...outproduced all 
other countries of the world combined over 
this period...now has a total annual ca- 
pacity of over 100 million tons. 


* 1940-1950 


INDUSTRY 


Tre Mon 


More than 200 comp nies make up the free 
and independent stee industry of America. 


! 
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How does this compare 
with Iron Curtain countries? 


Latest available estimates give the Iron 
& Curtain countries over 30 million tons or 
about one-third our annual production. We 
have consistently poured far greater quan-. 
tities of steel than any police state, and 
have increased our capacity almost 19 mil- 
lion tons since 1940. 


<< 
<_ 


Why do American companies outstrip 
entire governments in making steel? 


L It’s not a magic formula... it’s people... 
people with room to work in...to strug- 
gle with everyday problems...to make 
more products better...to stand up to 
competition ...to profit from their work. 
This is the reason why the steel industry 


outstrips any government production plan. 





ff there's so much steel, why shouldn’t we 
buy steel products freely? 


Americans are being shot at! The Army, 
Navy and Air Force need more steel. At the 
same time some home folks are increasing 
their buying. This is wrong. The defense 
of your home comes first. Everybody will 
have to exercise self control. In effect you 
increase America’s supply of home-front 
products when you buy only those things 
you really need. 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
SSO FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Business 





The Brief Case 


Korean war news momentarily 
stalled the stock market’s bullish trend. 
However, prices and wages were rising 
past the point where controls could roll 
them back to June levels without severely 
disrupting the economy. 

Civilian production continued at 
near-record peaks, not yet affected by 
growing military orders. Auto makers 
expect to maintain 35,500-a-day average 
output for the rest of the year, despite 
tightening materials and manpower. 

Many manufacturers went ahead 
with plans for new models. Willys- 
Overland brought out a new four-wheel 
drive steel station wagon; Nash will in- 
troduce 1951 sedans and club coupes on 
Thursday. 


Martin Looks Ahead 


PATHFINDER reports on America’s 
aviation industry by analyzing current 
mobilization at the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
—far better than “unprepared” but still 
far short.of mass production. 


Two days before Glenn L. Martin 
was born in 1886 his mother dreamed of 
soaring in a flying machine. 

When Glenn showed an inclination to 
fly (at 6 he hitched a sail to his wagon), 
she encouraged him, as she did when he 
peddled biplane kites to other kids for 
25¢. In 1908, young Martin built his first 
airplane—a bamboo-and-silk craft with a 
four-cylinder Ford engine—in an aban- 
doned church building, and flew 100 feet. 

Turning Pro. Next year, he found- 
ed the Glenn L. Martin Co., kept it liquid 
with earnings from exhibition flying. The 
company turned out the first multi-pas- 
senger plane (1913), the first twin-en- 
gined bomber (1918), the first Navy dive 
bomber (1931), and the China Clipper 
(1934). In World War II, Martin made 
10,000 planes, largely B-26 medium 
bombers and PBM flying boats. 

Bachelor Martin still lives with his 








Acme 
Glenn L. Martin. The company which 
bears his name has built a team... 


mother, now almost 87, in a Baltimore 
suburb. He is the No. 1 fan of the “Mar- 
tin Bombers” and other plant baseball 
teams, and an avid duck hunter. But his 
main interest remains his company, in 
which he moved to chairman last year— 
and the new aviation horizons ahead. 

By last week, they were still wide 
enough to require the vision of aviation’s 
last pioneer. The Martin Co., experiment- 
ing with guided missiles, rockets and the 
XB-51 ground-support three-jet bomber, 
had discovered strange things: 

1. Man, designed by nature to travel 
at three miles per hour and think in tenths 
of seconds, cannot react quickly enough 
to navigate, fire cannon and rockets at 
750 mph, let alone at 4,000 mph speeds of 
the future. 

2. Automatic pilots may make the 
controls of the supersonic plane merely a 
brace, something to give the human pilot 
the “feel” of a ship he is often not actually 
flying. 

3. The pilot’s inability to fire before 
the target is out of sight requires elec- 
tronic fire-control. 

Complications are almost endless. 
Temperatures may vary with speed and 
altitude from 160° F. to 60° below. Planes 


need both air conditioning and heat to 
protect the pilot. 

Flying Furnace. “Air condition- 
ing,” says Edward G. Uhl, Martin’s chief 
project-engineer, “must be superbly de- 
signed or it will snow inside the plane. 
And the suitcase-size heater must give off 
as much heat as three furnaces big enough 
to heat a six-room house.” 

Martin engineers meet this challenge 
by designing each plane as an “airborne 
system,” with power plant, controls, and 
military armament fully integrated. 

“There is no point in having an air- 
frame ready for flight testing while the 
electronics system, which may alter the 
airframe, is still a gleam in the designer’s 
eye,” said Martin’s soft-spoken 44-year- 
old president and general manager, C. C. 
(“no alibis”) Pearson. For this reason, 
he has integrated with Martin’s plane- 
making a unique 350-engineer electronics 
department which tailors fire-controls and 
other gear to new aircraft. 

Mostly because electronic equipment 
costs 244 times as much as the airplane 
itself, military-aircraft costs are still ris- 
ing. Compared with a World War II 
plane worth $600,000 fully equipped, its 
modern counterpart may be worth $2.5 
million. 

The best weapon, not the cheapest, is 
the object today. But plane makers con- 
stantly seek to cut costs. Martin’s high'y 
developed manpower and budgetary con- 
trols save hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually and can prevent some of the 
run-away costs of World War II. Reduc- 
ing the parts of one plane from 40,000 to 
30,000 helped, too. 

A Dollar Here .. . “Our biggest 
savings will come as we move into quantity 
production,” predicted Pearson. “A pro- 
totype guided missile which costs $250,000 
in the experimental stage might be made 
for $25,000 in quantity.” 

- Today the public believes that the 
industry is moving quickly into mass pro- 
duction. It is doing no such thing. Orders 
are astronomical (appropriations are 
more than $8 billion), but production 
for 1951 will not exceed 10,000 planes, or 
about one-sixth of the 1943 output. Martin 
so far has two “substantial” post-Korea 
Navy orders. But although it will con- 
tinue to hire new workers slowly, it now 
has only 8,800, 1,500 more than its postwar 
low of January 1950, but 44,000 below its 


. ..to make key weapons like this experimental XB-51, dragging a parachute to slow its landing. (SEE: Martin Looks Ahead) 
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How well prepared is the 
_| American oil industry to meet 


| the nation’ ds? 
, Bemwy 
i 
; § EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- _ crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 
\- tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s In these five years American oil companies plowed 
I needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The- back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
; facts are reassuring. exploration and development and to provide these new 
The American oil industry is better prepared today _facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 
s than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
I domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
d increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of _and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
|. World War I1—during which the Armed Forces of this | mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
| nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
” civilian needs were met. materials are made available. 
r In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
st locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
y of the military demands for oil products and supply the —_ aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of - 
0 civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. serving America better. 
le Based on the assumption that the military need for The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment __ the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
1e and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be _ preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
- no demand in the immediate future that the industry peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
om cannot readily supply. nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
yn As to the long range view, no one can predict with although close and full cooperation with governmental 
or complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- _— agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
fe ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon _should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
n- to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, _ tition in normal times. 
Ww Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
ar 


its 


petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations, 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


Published by The Texas Company in cooperation with 
the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Time Tried 


An InveStment in . 


Chingncd 


One hundred years ago a group of like-minded men pledged a portion 
of their private resources to indemnify their fellows against loss by fire. 
From this simple beginning, 100 years ago, emerged The Connecticut 
Fire Insurance Company — a company founded on faith and integrity. 

As our country grew, The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company grew 
with it. History records the growing pains — the wars, the depressions, 
the disasters. And from history we learn. We learn that the price our 
forefathers paid for independence and security is not enough . . . that we 
must be eternally vigilant to safeguard the freedom which is the priceless 
heritage of every American. 

Invested in American industry insurance dollars help create more jobs, 
increase production and encourage the development of new facilities — 
in short — a better life for us all. 

To keep our country strong in this year of our company’s 100th 
Anfiiversary, your insurance dollars are busy fighting because they are 
truly an investment in America. 


Comnecticutl 


FIRE INSURANCE CO/APANY + HARTFORD, CONN. 





1850 1950 


Member of PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT Group of Insurance Companies 


The Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Providence, R. I. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. White Plains, N. Y. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 


ichita, Kansas Montreal, Canada 





Fire Tested 


Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 





World War II high. Like the rest of the 
industry, Martin has barely reached the 
end of its “recall rolls” of laid-off workers 
who desire reemployment. 

Lesson Learned. This time, Mar- 
tin is better prepared than before World 
War II to meet armed-service demands. 
Plant area, 633,000 square feet in 1938, 
exceeds 2.5 million. The staff, three times 
larger, is quickly expandable. Strong ad- 
ministrator Pearson has insisted upon a 
rigorous training program and has dele- 
gated responsibility to mold a closely knit 
team. 

Maintaining potential for war was 
not easy. Martin lost $36 million in 1947 
and 1948, following cutbacks in service 
orders, had to borrow from RFC. Its post- 
war hope, the 2-0-2 twin-engined trans- 
port, didn’t help: the airlines, themselves 
broke, canceled orders and didn’t resume 
buying 2-0-2’s or the later 4-0-4’s until 
this year. 

Don’t Quit Now. But Martin, 
buoyed by a few military orders and the 
persistence of its founder, kept going, even 
though it had to sell its plastics side- 
interests. When the Korean war changed 
defense thinking, Martin was ready. Ten- 
sion gripped the plant, security tightened, 
and Pearson—recovering from an opera- 
tion—held staff meetings at his farm home, 
but there was no confusion. On 72 hours’ 
notice, the company could tell the services 
almost to the day when new orders could 
be filled. 

Looking ahead—and expecting the 
unexpected—is Glenn Martin’s specialty. 
In 1938, back from Germany, he warned 
that the Nazis were outstripping us in 
military planes. Pacifists labeled htm a 
“merchant of death.” But when Martin’s 
contracts with the British and French gave 
the U.S. a head start on World War II pro- 
duction, the critics shut up. Last week, 
they once again had nothing to say. 


“Silly Putty’ Craze 


The scientist had gone into Double- 
day’s St. Louis bookshop in search of a 
profound tome. But when he asked for it, 
clerk June Poole automatically handed 
him a brightly colored plastic egg. So 
many people were buying the eggs that 
for five minutes he couldn’t get her 
attention again. Then, confused himself, 
he ended up by buying three, at $1 each. 

Last week the plastic eggs, which 
open to reveal a small wad of “Silly 
Putty,” promised to unhinge Americans 
en masse like nothing since canasta. 
The putty bounces. It stretches like 
bubble gum. It breaks into small pieces 
when hit with the fist. It picks up the 
imprint of newspaper photos so that, 
with a little stretching, Harry Truman 
can acquire big ears, Jane Russell a 
flat chest. 

Toy for Adults, For the business- 
man, Silly Putty provides a_ relaxer. 
For his secretary, it even cleans type- 
writers. And for Peter Hodgson, 38, its 
New Haven, Conn., manufacturer, it is 
the “better mousetrap” to make him 
rich. Two years ago, magazine-and-ad- 
agency-trained Hodgson became a mar- 
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Pathfinder—Acme 


Hodgson. His “Silly Putty” bounces, 
could deflate Jane Russell. (SEE: Craze) 


keting consultant. He flopped, mainly be- 
cause he couldn’t persuade businessmen 
to spend money for planning. Then, one 
night, when a chemist friend left a 
piece of silicone putty at his home, he 
idly began playing with it. Why not, he 
mused, demonstrate the art of merchan- 
dising by putting over the $7-a-pound 
plastic as a toy? 

Hodgson began modestly. Last 
Christmas, he advertised his Silly Putty 
in the catalog of The Block Shop, a New 
Haven toy store with a 60,000-name 
mailing list. Shortly thereafter, a woman, 
pointing to the egg in the catalog, asked 
for it at Miss Gunvor Svendsen’s St. 
Louis Doubleday store. From then on, it 
was easy. 

Like Hotcakes. Miss Svendsen or- 
dered four dozen, then wired to double 
the order, then bought a gross, ultimately 
10 gross. Doubleday’s New York head- 
quarters put Silly Putty in all its stores, 
sold 10,000 eggs last month alone. 

Orders came from as far away as 
Portugal. Hodgson began selling the eggs 
nationwide in class outlets. By last week, 
he had 20 workers in three buildings, 
and was expanding his staff to 100. In 
two weeks rising advance orders raised 
his Christmas sales expectations from 1 
million to 214 million eggs. 


Not Too Old to Work 


“T feel fine, I sleep good, I’ve got 
all my own teeth—and I can do a better 
day’s work than any of these young whip- 
persnappers.” 

Many a skilled worker voices this 
complaint when company rules force him 
to retire at 65. This week, adoption of a 
radical new retirement plan for one large 
industry acknowledged that the hearty 
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STAY 


THRU no change BUSES 


GIVE YOU MORE TRAVEL ADVANTAGES 
--++ AT THE SAME [OW FARES! 
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FINEST EQUIPMENT 


New, modern Silverliners. Foam 
rubber reclining seats. Safe, cour- 


feous drivers. 








TRAILWAYS bright, new 4-star THRU no 
change BUSES now serve you with more 
and more straight-thru, no change travel 
to destinations both near and far. Enjoy 
the extra comfort plus the big, money-sav- 
ing difference over any other form of trans- 
portation—on your next trip take the best, 
take TRAILWays. 

For information on all TrRarLways low 
fares, convenient THRU-Bus schedules, 
and Pleasure Planned Tours, consult the 
phone book for your friendly local TRaiL- 
WAYS agent or mail the coupon below to 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYsS Bus System, Dept. 
24-B, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Buses Available for Charter Groups 
S Sewee the Halon 


al "Scenery Level” 
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NO CHANGE OF BUS 


Same seat straight-thru. No change 
of buses. No transfer of baggage. 


seer eee eee ereeeee 


SAME Low FARE 


Lowest cost luxury travel. No extra 
fare. Save more—buy round trip. 


NATIONAL 










TRAILWAYS 


BUS SYSTEM 
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Style 63074 


Shoes that men are Froud to wear... 


you'll say, once you’ve worn good-looking, good-feeling John C. Roberts 
Shoes. For these shoes are actually BUILT for style... for comfort... 

and, above all, for downright good looks. You can see... your feet can 
feel . . . the difference in shoes made with John C. Roberts finer leathers, 
finer craftsmanship. Try a pair today. See for yourself that John C. Roberts 

are—shoes that men are proud to wear. Consult your classified phone 


directory or write us for the name of your John C. Roberts dealer. 


Pm». 





John C. Roberts Shoes, $9.95 to $12.95 
with Mello-Stride Feature, $14.95 to $16.95 
A few patterns slightly higher * Also Robertson Shoes at lower prices 


JOHN C. ROBERTS SHOES + Faiedmnam-- Chelly DIVISION 


international Shoe Company « St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Worlds Largest? Shoemaker 


Ask about the John C. Roberts 
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Mello-Stride Comfort Feature Shoes 
Mello-Strides need no breaking in. 





He’s 74. Harry Donnan is a topflight 
Mohawk rug inspector. (SEE: Not Old) 


oldster is worth keeping at his work- 
bench. Last Sunday, at Mohawk Carpet 
Mills’ Amsterdam, N.~Y., plants, some 
6,000 CIO textile workers approved the 
new “flexible retirement-age.” This vir- 
tually completed its adoption throughout 
the rug industry. 

Almost certain to be widely copied, 
the plan is a neat compromise between 
the old-timer’s desire for continued activ- 
ity and the industry’s need for high pro- 
ductivity. Any worker may retire at 62, 
on $100 to $130 a month or, if he wishes, 
keep on working until he is 68. Between 
68 and 72, his continued employment 
rests with a management-union board 
which investigates his health, production, 
and finances. From 72 on, management 
has sole discretion. 

Keeping Busy. At a time when old- 
sters are a growing national problem (see 
Health), the plan indicates a changing 
attitude. Pensions are not enough, the 
National Conference on Aging concluded 
last month. Work is needed. 

Some oldsters take easier jobs or set 
up businesses of their own. (In Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., retired engineers started a 
consulting firm, got General Electric and 
Atomic Energy Commission orders.) But 
generally they just work as long as they 
can; unions try to protect them from too- 
early retirement. Even with the advent 
of industrial pensions, the auto industry, 
for one, will not force retirement until 
age 68. 

Good Record. The rug industry’s 
“flexible retirement” was no hit-or-miss 
plan. Vice president Hiram Hall of Big- 
elow-Sanford Carpet Co. and the union’s 
Kenneth Kramer worked it out. To find 
the right retirement ages, Hall sent Yale- 
trained industrial psychologist William 
Monroe to Bigelow-Sanford’s Thompson- 
ville, Conn., plant to interview foremen 
and check productions records. Monroe’s 
findings were revelations: 

© @¢ 10% of the industry’s workers 
are 61 or over, nearly 2% over 70. 
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e @ Productivity begins to drop off 
sharply at 68, not at 65. 

e @ Often, especially in the skilled 
weaving crafts, older men outproduce 
younger men; they are absent less. 


Cotton: 30-Year High 


The price of cotton at the New Or- 
leans exchange passed 40¢ a pound last 
week, for the first time in 30 years. Prob- 
able effect of this and record Australian 
wool prices: Men will pay at least $5 
more for a good suit next year. 


New Products 


e @ For six million hard-of-hearing 
Americans, the new Audivox Super 67 
provides the smallest hearing-aid earpiece 
yet, little bigger than a shirt button. Its 
frequency range, claimed to be nearly 
double that of any other aid, adds color 
and timbre to sound. The entire unit 
weighs six ounces, 219 pounds lighter 
than the first commercial hearing aids. 

@ ¢ Good news to sailors, campers 
and it’s-not-the-heat-it’s-the-humidity suf- 
ferers: the new Universal Match Corp. 
striking strip for book matches. It will 
light the match even when wet. 

e e Humorous cardboard cutouts of 
people painting (cars, bicycles, houses, 
walls, etc.) are offered to the small mer- 
chant by the National Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Association. Priced at $3.50 a 
set, each cutout fits on a can of paint, 
can be used in a window display for any 
brand. Afterward they serve another pur- 
pose—as toys for the dealer’s kids. 


Candy Bar Man 


Last Thursday, America’s kids—and 
many an adult with a sweet tooth—lost a 
benefactor few of them had ever known. 
At the age of 77, William F. R. Murrie 
died in a Plainfield, N. J. hospital. Presi- 
dent of the Hershey Chocolate Co. until 
1947, he originated the Hershey bar. 





New hearing aid. It’s almost as small 
as a shirt button. (SEE: Products) 
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eee THIS GEM OF 
AN ADDING MACHINE 


guarantees more and more figure production! 


Under today’s pressure, every businessman is faced with the demand 
for faster, more accurate figure results. Whether you have one, ten, 
or 100 employees, the Remington Rand adding machine fills the bill 
where figure speed is a necessity. This amazing figuring tool (listing 
and totaling to $9,999,999.99) gives you top quality, hi-speed figure 
control. 

See this marvel of a time-beater today—the favorite of business 
and professional men . . . retailers, farmers . . . everyone who wants 
blue chip efficiency in an unbelievably low priced adding machine. 

There’s a Remington Rand exclusive sales agent or direct sales 
representative serving your community. Phone him 

today — or write us direct, on your business letter- 
head or via the coupon. 






Business Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1219 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 

( Please arrange Free demonstration of the adding 
machine shown, in my office. , 

(J Please send Free literature. 


Nome 
Visit the Remington Rand Busi- FO rr 
ness Equipment Center near- 
est you. You'll find machines 
from $120.00-up (plus tax.) Cay. 9 

Dollar for dollar... your best 

buy! Easy budget terms 

arranged. 


Address____ 
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AMAZING NEW INVENTION 
REQUIRES NO DEVICE OF 
ANY KIND IM EITHER EAR! 


er ene to an entirely new inven- 
tion by the world-famous 
ACOUSTICON company, thou- 
sands of deafened men and women 
are at last free of wearing any kind 
of “hearing-aid” in their ears 
absolutely NOTHING whatever in 
either ear—and no headband! And 
they HEAR even better than ever! 
Just think of being able to hear 
whispers, music, birds, sermons and 
voices of loved ones again! Send 
the coupon sow for FREE informa- 
tion about this amazing invention, 
and learn how you may have an 
ABSOLUTELY FREE TRYOUT 
right in your own home. Do it now, 
while you have it in mind! 


ACOUSTICON 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica WN. Y. 
ee ae came a meme eee ne 


G ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-95 | 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica WN. Y. i 

: Please send me full infeemetion, absolutely i 
FREE, about your wonderful new hearing 

i — that requires no device in either ' 
ear and no headband. 

' BB GEIRO....ccrececccccccessnsserssvesesssnnscnessnsensesnocsssesseussorensnssssossesees -_ | 

i ESE ORES SOI Oe AS OT ORO = | 

, OR iiin, cicstinsnientsiannnnin ZOMG. .0- BURCO..ccrvesceesesssen i 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It ad- 


heres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface 
by that can be washed and scrubbed. Each 
lun application lasts for months. Not a powder 


tral pink color. Sold” on MONEY- BACK 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and 
directions and we pay postage. Charges extra on C.O.D. 
orders. Proved by 10 years of Consumer Use 


DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. 88-C 











2024 West 6th Street * Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MERCY ME! | DON’T SEE 
HOW A’ BODY CAN 
KEEP HOUSE 
WITHOUT 


F Guaranteed by > 
Good Heuschooping 
<tor 


7M REG U.S PAT. OFF 





Science 





Global Rain Control 


Many a harmful hailstorm or elec- 
trical storm might be broken up by seed- 
ing it with COz, dissolving it in rain. But, 
to protect Minnesota, for instance, the 
seeding might have to be done in Canada, 
which complicates matters. 

For such reasons, Vincent J. Schae- 
fer, General Electric engineer who started 
artificial rainmaking, last week suggested 
a solution: world weather control, oper- 
ated by the United Nations. 


Flying Saucer Ride 


“No more flying saucers, I’m sorry,” 
was the rueful, day-long chorus at Bren- 
tano’s midtown bookshop in Washington, 
D. C., last Friday. “We had ordered only 
50,” explained one clerk, “and they were 
gone shortly after the store opened.” 

The same thing happened at a num- 
ber of bookstores across the continent. 
It was an astonishing demonstration of 
word-of-mouth advertising. There had 
been almost no advance publicity for Be- 
hind the Flying Saucers, by Frank Scully 
(Henry Holt; New York: $2.75). It also 
showed that many people were willing to 
believe (A) that space ships from another 
planet might have landed on earth and 
(B) that the U.S. Government might have 
kept such an epoch-making event secret. 

This was Scully’s story, and book 
reviewers were stuck with it. They could 
hardly help remembering that Scully was 
best known as humorist-author of another 
book called Fun in Bed, although he also 
contributes to Variety and once ran for 
lieutenant governor in California. 

Little Men. However, publisher’s 
representatives vigorously denied that any 
monkey business was afoot. And in the 
book, Scully’s tone was that of a man 
belligerently bent on being taken seri- 
ously. His story was that a group of 
“magnetic research” scientists, appar- 
ently working for the Government on a $1 
billion secret budget, had investigated 
three flying disks forced down at dif- 
ferent points across the nation. These 
were unmistakably space ships, each 
manned by a crew of 36-inch-tall, non-ter- 
restrial human beings, all killed in the 
landings. The Air Force, which was in 
on the discovery, promptly spirited away 
the dead little men and their ships, the 
largest of which was 99°%oo0 feet in di- 
ameter, for further investigation. 

The ships, according to Scully, 
seemed to be magnetically propelled. 
They were made of an alloy which re- 
sembled aluminum except that no tests 
could melt or break it. Each contained 
a “radio,” the size of a pack of cigarets, 
which beeped hourly in the key of C, but 
did nothing else. The little men, dressed 
identically in cloth of incredible tough- 
ness, wore wafer-thin watches. 


All this was told Scully by a “mag- 
netic scientist” he calls Dr. Gee, on whose 
trail he was set by a Denver radio man 
named Koehler. Dr. Gee couldn’t explain 
why the Air Force should have declared 
the disk discoveries secret, except that 
he considered the question of magnetic 
propulsion very hot. 

Fast & Curious. So does Scully, 
whom Dr. Gee apparently convinced that 
a magnetic ship could travel through the 
earth’s atmosphere at 186,000 miles a 





Through the lens of a 
disk-detecting “Tenescope”. . . 


Frank Scully. 





The Conquest of Space, Viking Press 
. he looks for commuters from Venus. 
(SEE: Saucer Ride) 


second. Dr. Gee thought the visiting mini- 
kins came from Venus, which would be a 
mere 21 minutes away. He also gave 
Scully some inside dope on the use of a 
“Tenescope,” a detector device (for spot- 
ting space ships anywhere in the earth’s 
air envelope) which is so new the National 
Bureau of Standards hasn’t even heard 
of it. 

The rest of the magnetic lore which 
Scully got from Dr. Gee consists, oddly 
enough, mostly of irrelevant definitions, 
obviously cribbed from high school phys- 
ics books. A less loyal listener than Scully 
might have rebelled. 

Probably Scully should have. Maj. 
Donald E. Keyhoe, airman and writer as- 
signed by Fawcett Publications to cover 
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the saucer saga,* also approached Koeh- 
ler, offering him “large sums” of money 
for further disk evidence. The request 
brought only excuses. Nor could Dr. Gee 
produce anything. 

The net conclusions of Scully’s fel- 
low disk hunters: Scully had been taken 
for a saucer ride. 


Diver’s Dilemma 


Deep-sea divers face a double haz- 
ard. If air isn’t pumped to them at pres- 
sures greater than normal, to counteract 
the weight of water pressing in on them, 
their lungs may collapse. Too high a 
pressure, however, may give them what 
are called hyperoxic convulsions, which 
are both harmful and unpleasant. 

This week, at the University of IIli- 
nois Medical College, experiments were 
beginning which may solve this danger- 
ous dilemma. The goal is to discover 
whether or not human beings could 
breathe oxygen-charged liquids instead of 
air. 

If it is found to be possible, the 
pressure inside and outside a diver’s 
lungs could almost be equalized, and his 
oxygen-absorption easily regulated. 

Going Under. The Illinois experi- 
menters, among them Dr. Warren S. Mc- 
Culloch, Dr. Seymour N. Stein and Dr. 
Ralph R. Sonnenshein, plan to try out 
liquid breathing first on monkeys. The 
monkeys’ throats will be anesthetized; to 
prevent gagging or drowning (which ‘is 
caused by the contraction of the larynx 
when irritated by liquids). Then they 
will be lowered into baths of special 
oxygen-charged fluids. 

Since it would be impractical to keep 
divers’ throats anesthetized, the research- 
ers hope the “drowning” reflex can be 
eliminated by using the right liquid. Basis 
for this is the fact that unborn babies 
live comfortably immersed in amniotic 
fluid, even inhaling and exhaling it in 
practice-breathing. 

If the experimental monkeys show 
signs of oxygen-lack, they will promptly 
be yanked back to safety. 


Innocent Nicotine 


People who condemn smoking on the 
grounds that inhaling nicotine endangers 
the human organism seem to have been 
somewhat off the mark. 

At least, this is what recent experi- 
ments with a by-product of the atomic 
energy program seem to show. Aaron 
Ganz, working for his Ph.D. in pharma- 
cology at the University of Chicago, made 
the experiments. He fed tobacco plants 
radio-active carbon dioxide. Nicotine de- 
rived from the plants thus grown was in- 
jected into rats. Being radioactive, it 
could be traced. 

Most of the nicotine was discharged 
in urine. Almost none lodged in brain 
or muscles. And the heart, long regarded 
as especially vulnerable to the chemical, 
showed a quick, though still mysterious, 
ability to fight off its effects. 


* And author of Fawcett’s recent book, The Flying 
Saucers Are Real. 
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HARTFORD 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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Where would you go 


from here? 


A blood-chilling crash...and suddenly you’re in trouble! 
Accusations, police, damage claims... all the world seems 
against you. Where can you turn for help? 


The answer depends on what and who is behind your 
automobile liability insurance. If you are Hartford-insured, 
there’ll be prompt, friendly help available from the nearest 
Hartford claim service man. 185 strategically located claim 
offices of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
are ready to serve you throughout the United States, Canada 
and Hawaii. What’s more, you can count on the sympathetic 
aid of a Hartford agent—usually located right in the com- 
munity where you are in trouble. At over 5,000 points you 
can easily locate the nearest agent or claim man by calling 
Western Union and asking for “Operator 25”. 


From then on, Hartford’s representatives are your repre- 
sentatives, acting swiftly and efficiently to help relieve you 
of trouble, worry and expense. 


Make sure your Automobile Insurance guarantees you this 
kind of help when and where you need it. The best way to 


be sure is to be Hartford-insured. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Pick the 


Thoroughbred 
of Pipe lobaccos 





YOUR FIRST PIPEFUL WILL 
PROVE KENTUCKY CLUB 
1S A THOROUGHBRED 


You get more smoking pleasure for 
your money when you buy Kentucky 
Club. It’s the thoroughbred of pipe 
tobaccos—choice white Burley spe- 
cially blended to give you a smooth, 
mild smoke—cool burning—with 
grand taste and aroma. You don’t 
have to pay. fancy prices for Kentucky 
Club. Get a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


FOR PIPE LOVERS 








Sports 





TV—Boon or Bugaboo? 


How does television affect sports at- 
tendance? Does it hurt? Does it help? 
Sports promoters have long wondered. 
Last week, a 22-year-old Princeton grad- 
uate had what looked like the first accu- 
rate answer. 


In 1949 Jerry N. Jordan, son of C. L. 
Jordan, executive vice president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Philadelphia advertis- 
ing firm, needed a thesis to complete his 
studies at Princeton University. He wrote 
one on the effects of television on family 
living habits, expanded it as a graduate 
psychology student at the University 


of Pennsylvania, where he expects to re- 
ceive a degree in February. 

Last June, a Radio-Television Manu- 
committee, ap- 


facturers Association 





e e Forty-six percent of the non-TV 
owners among male heads of families at- 
tended a football game in Philadelphia 
last fall. Only 24% of “new” TV owners 
(3 months or less) did so. But 54% of 
“old” TV owners (who had had sets 2 
years or more) saw one or more games. 

© @ College football continued to 
draw more people last year. Colleges 
which televised their games had an at- 
tendance increase of 63%. Colleges which 
did not had an increase of only 51%. 

e e Forty-five percent of non-TV 
owners among male heads of families saw 
at least one major league baseball game 
in Philadelphia last summer. Only 44% 
of new TV owners did so, compared with 
58% of the old owners, who also went to 
more games than did non-TV owners. 

e @ Attendance at minor league ball 
games within TV radius of big league 
games definitely is hurt—especially at 
night. But only 13 of 1949’s 444 minor 
clubs were within such range. Eight suf- 
fered a decrease, but five showed in- 
creases. 

@ @ Football is hurt more than base- 
ball by TV because of its short season. 


International 


Crowds. Does television keep them home or get them out? (SEE: Bugaboo?) 


pointed to survey the effects of TV on 
sports, joyfully grabbed Jordan’s work. 
Probably never before had a major U.S. 
industry so welcomed a college student’s 
paper. 

Jordan’s main conclusions: Sports 
fans have been among the first to buy 
television receivers. The new TV owner 
stays glued to his set—at first. But after 
the novelty wears off (in one or two years 
for football, sooner for baseball) he goes 
to more games than does the non-TV 
owner. Moreover, he takes members of 
his family along more often than does 
the man without a television set. The 
long-range effect of television will not be 
harmful to sports—and may lead to in- 
creased attendance. 

Private Census. To get his data, 
Jordan sifted attendance figures of 16 
major league baseball clubs, 444 minor 
league clubs, 194 colleges and universi- 
ties and 33 secondary schools and covered 
572 cities and towns. Radio-TV men say 
his TV survey is the first on so big a 
scale. Some of Jordan’s specific findings: 


Smaller colleges and high schools are 
little affected by telecasts of football 
games of nearby larger colleges because 
their crowds come from students, loyal 
alumni, friends and neighbors. 

e @e Widespread televising of basket- 
ball has not tumbled it from its ranking 
as the nation’s No. 1 spectator sport. 

e@ @ Most boxing authorities are con- 
vinced that TV is fatal at the gate. But 
most wrestling promoters credit television 
with booming gate receipts. 

e e Hockey promoters, who banned 
TV, got no increase in attendance, now 
are considering televising games. 

Jordan concluded that other factors 
have vastly more effect on sports than 
television—notably performance. For in- 
stance, this year’s National League Phila- 
delphia Phillies, a first-place contender, 
are drawing 40% higher crowds than a 
year ago. The slumping Athletics have 
dropped 50% at the gate. Yet both teams 
have their games televised from the same 
park to the same city. 

On the action of some colleges in 
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banning “live” telecasts of this fall’s foot- ! 
ball games, young Jordan had some ma- 
ture reflections: “Serious attention once 
was given to excluding newspapermen 
from the ballparks . . . and the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Association actually 
passed a resolution banning . . . broad- 
casting of football games in 1932.” 

The inference: With sports attend- 
ance up 440% in the last two decades, 
today’s alarm over TV may look equally 
ridiculous 20 years from now. 


Too Big to Fight 


There’s such a thing as being too big 
for the Army. Bill Spivey, University of 
Kentucky basketball center, found that 
out last week when his Bibb County 
(Ga.) Draft Board rejected him. The 
Board said his 7 ft. plus makes him too 
tall. 


Striking Their Colors 


Ever since Yankee Stadium was 
opened in 1923, the New York Yankees 
have raised a blue flag with a white cross 
if the team won. Defeats were shown by 
a red flag with a white cross. Homeward- 
bound baseball fans could read the day’s 
fortune at an upward glance. 

Last month the Yankees got their 
first flag protest. A Danish woman wrote 
indignantly that the club was flying the 
Danish national emblem in token of de- 
feat. She had read a description of the 
banners in a feature story on the stadium 
in a New York paper. 

Diplomatic Incident. Arthur Pat- 
terson, Yankee publicity man, thought it 
was a joke—until he got similar protests 
from the Danish consul in New York and 
the Danish ambassador in Washington. 

“So we decided,” Patterson said, “to 
give up flags altogether. If we changed, 
we might insult the Swiss, or somebody. 
Besides, with radio, people get the scores 
quickly anyway. I guess we just kept 
the flags flying from force of habit.” 


— sti e ODEN A NLR teat 





Say Millions of Enthusiastic 


EMINGTON USERS 


Remington users everywhere 
agree that no shaving instrument FIRST IN SALES 
can compare with a Contour BEST IN PERFORMANCE 
DeLuxe: in performance, in qual- ° 

ity, or in styling. No matter how R Mm St 
tough your beard or how tender © in on 
your face, you'll get a smoother, 

faster, more satisfying shave with gilae- 

a modern Remington Electric \ HAVER 
Shaver. So try a Contour DeLuxe ELECTRIC $ 


Jordan. His survey finds the answers. | today-—at your dealer’s or at 
(SEE: TV—Boon or Bugaboo?) any of our 108 shaver branches. 4 Proouct of WF emingfon. Hland. 
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NOW you can 
LOOK your best as 
you HEAR your best 


Everyone thinks they are 

beautiful costume jewelry, 
while you enjoy wonderfully 

improved hearing. Hear 
Rings are tiny, jewel-like 
receivers that conceal your 
hearing loss correction. 
Mail coupon today. 











171 Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Tell me howlovely Hear Rings 
can help ME hear in secret. 


NAME_ 
ADDRESS 
























AMERICA’S No.1 CORN PLASTER 
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Religion 





Prayers for Peace 


Worried Americans were turning to 
their churches and ministers last week for 
guidance in the troubled days ahead. 
They prayed not only on Sunday, but on 
Monday, Tuesday and the rest of the 
week, 

e@ @ In sun-baked Sacramento, Cal., 
the local ministerial association asked 
134,000 residents to join in daily prayer 
services for world peace. At noon radio 
stations and public-address systems in of- 
fice buildings, stores and downtown parks 
carried the program. Services included 
organ music, a brief prayer and a period 
of silence. 

een Milledgeville, Ga., church 
bells tolled every noon as a signal for 
the townspeople to pause for two minutes 
of prayer. 

e @ Episcopalians in the Texas dio- 
cese instituted a round-the-clock sched- 
ule of prayers for peace. At least one of 
the diocese’s 95 churches will be offering 
prayers at every hour of the day or night. 

e @ In Memphis, Tenn., the Rev. Is- 
rael H. Noe, rector of St. James Episco- 
pal Church, initiated a “Prayer Keys” 
movement based on the principle of the 
“pyramid club” and the chain letter. Each 
Prayer Key is a group of seven persons; 
each selects seven others and becomes 
chairman of the new unit. The newly se- 
lected seven, in turn, choose other groups 
of seven. 

Faith from Fear. But one promi- 
nent American churchman took a dim 
view last week of “the frantic call to 
prayer in times of national crisis.” At 
New York’s huge Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, the Right Rev. Austin Pardue, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 


cese of Pittsburgh, told startled listeners: 

“All too frequently it is the habit of 
bishops and church commissions to wait 
until the horror of battle is upon us, until 
the casualty lists come flooding in, until 
an army stands with its back to the wall 
as we do now in Korea—and then issue 
solemn edicts, calls and resolutions fo a 
day of prayer. ... 

“The crime is for the church, like the 
Government, to be lukewarm about war, 
to practice appeasement, to make friend- 
ly overtures to nations that are sworn to 
world revolution while our soldiers are 
badly armed, poorly prepared and too few 
in numbers. ... 

“If the church is to be pacifist, let’s 
say so and act so. If she believes that war 
can be just in order to protect the weak, 
let’s make our stand clear and advocate 
full preparation against wars of aggres- 
sion. God hates lukewarmness.” 


The Happy Elder 


Everybody was welcome this week at 
Elder Solomon Lightfoot Michaux’s Big 
Baptizing with genuine River Jordan wa- 
ter—everybody but the devil. 

At floodlit Griffith Stadium, giant re- 
vival services had been held on the pre- 
ceding four Sunday nights. Michaux 
(pronounced mish-awe), famed “Happy- 
Am-I” Negro evangelist of Washington, 
D. C., was leading up to the annual event 
which attracts over 20,000 spectators: 
the mass baptism of scores of white- 
garbed converts at a one-a-minute clip. 

Importing 650 gallons of River Jor- 
dan water from Israel—an idea handed 
down from Heaven, according to the 
Elder—was the latest publicity ten-strike 
by the pastor of Washington’s Church of 
God and president of the Gospel Spread- 
ing Association of America. 

Heavenly Home Plate. Whether 
the thousands who jammed the stadium 
were drawn by curiosity, as Michaux’s 
critics contend, or were there for a “re- 
union of the sheep of God who have been 








Baptism. For Elder Michaux’s converts, water from the Jordan. (SEE: Happy) 
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scattered,” they were treated to a reli- 
gious spectacle seldom equalled for noise 
and action. There were fireworks, music 
and tricky formations by a white-robed 
156-voice Cross Choir, and a spirited dash 
around the ball field bases by a former in- 
valid making a “home run for Jesus.” 

Highlight of the evening was the ap- 
pearance of Michaux in black robe, skull- 
cap and rubber hip boots for the baptis- 
mal services in a canvas tank erected in 
the infield. Enthusiastic acolytes held the 
microphones as Michaux chanted over 
and over again: “In the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son and the Holy Ghost I bap- 
tize thee.” Converts streamed from the 
grandstand into the Jordan water (care- 
fully treated with chlorinated lime and 
copper sulphate). 

Fishing for Souls. Michaux was a 
successful fish peddler in Newport News, 
Va.,.during World War I. He “got reli- 
gion” from his devout—and devoted— 
wife, Mary, disposed of-his business, and 
started preaching. In 1930 a voice from 
the void advised him: “Go north, holy 
man.” He promptly headed for Wash- 
ington. 

Michaux’s “happy” radio programs 
over Washington’s WJSV and its 50,000- 
watt successor, WTOP, caught on fast in 
the Capital. Network programs followed, 
and in 1947 came the Elder’s television 
debut over DuMont, where his eye-catch- 
ing show is an even bigger hit. 

He starts his services with a signal 
to the hand-clapping choir to swing into 
Happy Am I, the church’s joyous bouncy 
theme song. “Everybody can be happy,” 
says Michaux. “All he has to do is to love 
his neighbor.” His heavenly preach- 
ments are down to earth; he laughs as 
hard at his own jokes as do his listeners. 
(Sample: “I’m against bad liquor—and 
all liquor’s bad.”’) 

Double Miracle. In September 
1949 Michaux went to the White House 
with M/Sgt. James P. Hendrix. The para- 
trooper had screamed to God for help as 
he plummeted 1,000 feet to earth after his 
two parachutes failed during a practice 
jump. Solomon Michaux told his friend 
Harry Truman that Hendrix’ escape from 
almost certain death was the second mir- 
acle of the 20th century. 

“Your election,” he told the Presi- 
dent, “was miracle number one.” 


Billboard in the Sky 


The Rev. Guy E. Perdue, pastor of 
the Dallas, Tex., White Rock Methodist 
Church, won the ultimate kudos of the 
advertising fraternity last week when the 
magazine Advertising Age called him “a 
minister who is really an adman at 
heart.” The admen’s admiration was 
stimulated by Perdue’s statement in a 
church publication: 

“God was the original advertiser. He 
hung out the stars and said, “The heavens 
declare the Glory of God.’ The flood came 
and He put the rainbow in the sky to ad- 
vertise that this would not happen again.” 
Sane publicity, Perdue concluded, is 


“strictly in accord with the spirit of 
Christ.” 
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Cars keep rolling off line 
when parts “fly” to the job 


Increased production at a West Coast 





assembly line caused a parts shortage. 


Shipment in transit was located at St. Louis in late afternoon and Air Expressed 
to coast. Delivered 5 A.M. next morning. Speed like this keeps production rolling, 
lets you meet every delivery date. Shipping charge for 50-lb. carton: $24.56. 








Air Express gives you all 


You get door-to-door service induded 
in the low rate. This makes the world’s 
fastest transportation method conven- 
ient and easy to use. Specify it regularly 
to keep customer service high—and 
high-cost inventories low. 


Shipments go on all Scheduled Airline 
flights. Speeds up to 5 miles a minute— 
dependable service, experienced han- 
dling. For fastest shipping action, phone 
Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates 
in effect. Investigate.) 


these advantages: 


World's fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 








es UKE 


GETS THERE FIRST 


SS 
LER 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 






A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 
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When the Filter in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders 
turns brown, throw it 
away with the nicotine, 
tars, juices and flakes 
it has trapped. Insert 

a fresh Filter for 
cooler, cleaner, 
dryer, purer 
smoking! 


MEDICO V. F. @. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Pipes of specially selected imported briar. $ 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters... 2 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 

America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 


Frank Medico Cigarette Holders 5] & 52 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 
Write to S. M. Frank & Co., New York 22, for booklet F 
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WAR QUALIEY 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


Presents its NEW 1951 


Line of TELEVISION 
eT are RADIOS 


30 DAYS TRIAL 


Oon't buy ony rodio oF television receiver 
until you've seen the new 1951 Midwest Line Za 
— i's the finest in 3) yeors. 


MIDWEST RADIO & TELEVISION CORP. 


Dept. 348, 909 Broadway, — Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Good News 


Bernard Zeller, a native of Germany, 
enlisted in the U.S. Navy in 1898. The 
turn of fortune and advancing old age 
sent him in 1929 to live in the Naval 
Home in Philadelphia. But Zeller, 
anxious to visit his birthplace, left for 
Germany a few years later. During World 
War II the Nazis interned him as an 
enemy alien, and not until 1946 could 
he get back to the quiet comforts of the 
Naval Home. 

Since then, until last June when 
he died at the age of 86, Bernard Zeller 
had busied himself repairing discarded 
toys for needy children. Last week it was 
learned that Zeller had left his modest 





estate of $3.985 to “Operation Santa 
Claus,” a welfare fund of the Naval 
Home which provides many a_ needy 


child with food, clothing and toys on 
Christmas Day. 
* % * 

It was a national convention—and 
veterans, at that. The delegates laughed, 
joked, lifted toasts, sang and generally 
had a good time. But when it got down 
to business, this convention had a more 
intense seriousness than most. This was 
the national meeting of the Blind Veter- 
ans Association. 

These handicapped men made the 
top order of business a resolution to help 
others—in this case, the fighting men 
who will be blinded in the Korean war 
and other battles. They also shook a warn- 
ing finger at the Federal Government. 
Planning is needed now, they said, to give 
such men a chance for rehabilitation and 
useful places in society. 

* * *% 

Last Christmas Denver postmen 
struggled to carry 5,000 pieces of mail to 
the modest home of George Olinger. 
Each was either a card or a letter of 
greeting. Few men get this many Christ- 


mas messages—but then, few men de- 
serve them. 

For almost 35 years, George Olinger 
has brought good cheer to thousands of 
people scattered over the United States 
—and in Africa, the Arctic, Asia and 
other faraway places. What 68-year-old 
George Olinger does is simple: He has a 
mailing list of 30,000 names, mostly sick 
and handicapped people, to whom he 
sends a word of good tidings, the back 
issue of a magazine, a booklet of general 
interest or a colorful card. 

Olinger, an undertaker—and _ prob- 
ably the world’s most cheerful—became 
interested in turning a daily good deed 
when years ago he began supporting the 
Highlander Boys, a Denver counterpart 
of the Boy Scouts. During World War II 
thousands of former Highlander Boys re- 
ceived messages of courage and cheer 
from Olinger, who in turn was swamped 
with notes from the boys themselves. 

Last week, Olinger, who was on a 
trip to California, spoke of his good 
work—which has cost him considerable 
money—as a “hobby.” Those who know 


“ec 


him say with pride, “He’s a good man.” 

Thirty years ago, Manhattan music 
publisher Jerry Vogel visited a hospital 
taking with him a few candy bars. Im- 
pressed by the eagerness with which 
patients accepted them, he took on a 
self-imposed task: sending candy to un- 
derprivileged children and needy patients 
in hospitals and other institutions all 
over the country. He explained his plan 
to a candy manufacturer, who sold him 
candy at cost. Other manufacturers 
donate large amounts of candy without 
charge. Last week, 53-year-old Jerry 
Vogel, whose offices are a curious mix- 
ture of walls lined with sheet music and 
packages of candy piled from floor to 
ceiling, reluctantly told a reporter that 
by the end of the year he will have 
shipped out his 400,000th parcel of free 
candy. Other than to add that he himself 
was once a poor boy, modest Jerry Vogel 
was content to let his good deeds speak 
for themselves. 





Wide World 
George Olinger and helper. For 20,000 people, a message of encouragement. 
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Quotes 





Father Time is not marching these 
days—he is riding a jet airplane.—Gen. 
George C. Kenney, commander of Air 
University, U.S. Air Force. 


Creeping Republicanism within the 
Democratic Party is a menace.—Mrs. Jn- 
dia Edwards, executive-director, Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


Television borrows from everything 
and contributes nothing. It is wonderful 
for the advertiser and for people who 
want to see how to cook a chicken. But it 
is totally unrelated to art.— Basil- Rath- 
bone, British actor. 


In one month I was better known 
than after five years in victures. Every- 
where I went, people smiled at me and 
knew me.—MacDonald Carey, actor, aft- 
er appearing in New York television 
shows. 


I do not think the American dollar 
should continue to be a football kicked 
back and forth by the ivory-tower special- 
ists of the Treasury and the Keynesian 
pundits of the Federal Reserve Board.— 
Sen. Harry P. Cain (R.-Wash.). 






the sturdy good looks, unique design, outstanding quality of 
HAND DIPPED WHEELING WARE! 





Leo for Pathfinder 


Getting ready for aging is a life- 
long process. It should begin in the nurs- 
ery school.—Dr. Roy G. Hoskins, Tufts 
Medical School. 


I don’t believe in old nen telling 
young men how to succeed and the world 
how to live-—Charles G. Dawes, 85, for- 
mer vice-president. 


The greatest menace today is our 
college graduate. The term “young intel- 


lectual” has come to strike fear into the 
minds of mature persons.—Archbishop 


Gerald T. Bergan, Omaha, Neb. 


As society becomes crowded, it be- 
comes collective. The free horses no long- 
er gallop over the wide prairies but are 
corraled and put under the collar of the 
collective groups. . . . It may not be a 
pleasant prospect but it is essential that 
thinking men face up to it.—Walter 
Prescott Webb, historian. 


Some people are more important 
than others, and we can’t build shelters 
for everybody.—Prof. Clark Goodman, 
atomic energy scientist. 


I say that if an American Negro is 
good enough to die for us in Korea, as 
they have died in valorous battle, then he 
and his are good enough to live on equal 
terms with every other citizen in the 
United States.—Lt. Gov. Joseph R. Han- 
ley of New York. 


Our domestic mining industry has 
slowly gone out of business; our stock- 
pile is unable to sustain any kind of war 


effort.—Rep. Clair Engle (D.-Cal.): 


Of all the golfers I have faced all 
over the world, amateurs and profession- 
als, I have never seen iron shots compare 
with those of Sam Urzetta’s.—Frank 
Stranahan, defeated by Urzetta for U.S. 
amateur golf championship. 






Your eyes will tell you Wheeling’s 
best—best for looks and value. 
Each piece a “shining” example 
of what ware should be. The 
Wheeling gleam means Wheeling 
Ware is HAND DIPPED in Dura- 
Zinc-Alloy* after it’s made. That 


*TRADE-MARK, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


¥ CHECK YOUR NEEDS: 


Sere i 


TWIN-PAILS 
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HAND 
WHEELING... 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY - WHEELING, W.VA. 


seals every seam and crevice against 
destructive rust and corrosion... 
makes Wheeling Ware rust-proof, 
leak-proof. When you buy ware, 
get the kind that wears and wears 
— Wheeling Ware. Look for the 
famous red label. 

























Look for the famous Red aD 
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Keep Your Hair Beautiful, 
by Keeping the LUSTRE In! 





NEW! 


Derethy, Parkins 


Liquid Creme Shampoo 
contains LUSTRIN* 
...tt keeps the LUSTRE in! 


Try this new shampoo! Contains the special 
_-», formula, *LUSTRIN, which really cleans 
GDA 00" hair; then leaves it naturally soft, 
N\ easy to manage, and bewitchingly 
\ lustrous... Quick-acting, soapless, 
requires no special rinse . 

Unique, refreshing green color. 

Generous-size bottle, $1— 

" 4 at your favorite cosmetics 

Y counter. 





DOROTHY PERKINS CO. ST. LOUIS 
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| ' Community Representatives | 
i WANTED for ATHFENDER | 


vou can work either full time or spare time, 

you please. There’s nothing for you to buy ro 

mail this coupon today for details and free sup- 
| plies. Send your name and address to: 


| 
PATHFINDER, Department KU-W 
! 1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
| Washington 5, D.C. } 





TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 


OILED OR RUBBER 
FOR MEN WHO 
WORK IN THE 


who must have tl! 
dependable wet 
weather protec- 
tion or garments 
that in addition re- 
sist oils, greases or 
ordinary acids de- 
mand the new 
TOWER’S NEOPRENE 
coated jackets, 
coats, hats and 


pants. 


OJLED 
sOWER'S 
Se 


7ISH BRAS? 
“OWER'S 
ARROW; 
BRanv 
RUBBER 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 





24 SIMMONS ST., BOSTON 20, MASS. 
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Radio -TV 


All-Seeing Eye 


If the law is on your trail, 
go to televised wrestling matches. 

In San Francisco last week an in- 
vestigator for the State Contractors Li- 
cense Board sat at home watching wres- 
tling bouts on TV. As the camera swept 
across the spectators, he spotted the 
daughter of one John Jensen, sought on a 
charge of contracting without a license. 
Reasoning that Jensen must be nearby, 
the investigator phoned police to look 
for him at the arena. 

Before the show was over Jensen had 
been arrested. 





don’t 


Broadway on TV 
Critics of TV looking over the fall 


schedule were not completely gloomy. 
One bright spot was the Ford Theater 
(CBS-TV, alternate Fridays, 9-10 p.m. 
EST). Reason: Ford Theater has found 
a way to use good plays of yesteryear, 
some of which had short Broadway runs, 
and adapt them to an hour-long TV show. 
The result is worth seeing. 

In March 1949, for example, The 
Traitor, by Herman Wouk, had only a 
brief stay on Broadway. Praised by the 
drama critics, it was ignored by the pub- 
lic. On Sept. 8 a sizable portion of the 
public got a second chance to see it. 

Producer Carl Beier’s formula is 
simple: Get the original stars of the 
cast—in this case Walter Hampden and 
Lee Tracy—add three days of rehearsal, 
provide good direction and insure split- 
second timing. The result is usually a 
reasonable facsimile of a Broadway pro- 
duction in the home. The only drawback 
is that not many sponsors can afford to 





pay the high cost of quality: 
$25,000 per show. 


an average 


Classics for Boston 


In culture-minded Boston last week 
there was rejoicing. The shame of what 
happened last May was forgotten—al- 
most. 

It was on May 1 that WBMS had 
ceased being a classical-music station. 
The people of Boston, said the manage- 
ment, would not support such a station. 

WBMS’s assistant manager, 36-year- 
old John Thornton, wartime head of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co.’s overseas com- 
munications, didn’t believe it. Piled high 
on his desk were 1,500 letters protesting 
the station’s action. 

Corrections. Thornton read every 
one of the letters. Then he decided to 
act. Boston would have a classical mu- 
sic station. But the mistakes of WBMS 
would not be repeated. There would be 
no interruptions for commercials every 
15 minutes; no dilution of classical with 
popular music. 

First, the problem was to get a sta- 
tion. WXHR-FM had been operating for 
three years. It operated on 5,000 watts 
(compared to WBMS’ 1,000), could be 
heard clearly in all Boston. Thornton 
persuaded owner Frank Lyman to go 
all out as a classical music station. 
Lyman, a music lover himself, agreed to 
gamble. Whereas WBMS limited its pro- 
grams to daytime hours, WXHR-FM had 
an evening license, could be on from 5 to 
11 p.m. Sept. 1 was opening day. 

Help from TV. True, WXHR is 
FM only, and there are only some 85,000 
FM sets in the Boston area. But in the 
same region there are some 400,000 TV 
sets, of which 20% are equipped with 
FM tuning bands, adding another pos- 
sible 80,000 listeners. 

To further keep WXHR on the trail 
of what its listeners wanted, a Citizens 
Committee, headed by architect William 
Rogers Greeley, was formed. “The mem- 


“Subway Express.” In the carbarns the setting is real. (SEE: Broadway on TV) 
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Wide World 
Jean Muir. Six months was too long for 
the sponsor. (SEE: Goodbye, Mother) 


bers of this group, all good music 

lovers,” said Thornton, “will watch over 
” 

us. 


Goodbye, Mother 


Alice Aldrich is a quiet, long-suffer- 
ing mother, overshadowed by her bump- 
tious son Henry. Jean Muir, who acts the 
television role of Mrs. Aldrich in The 
Aldrich Family (NBC-TV, Sunday, 7:30 
p.m. EDT), is similarly overshadowed by 
other members of the cast, at least so far 
as publicity goes. Last week, by the 
simple process of being fired, she sudden- 
ly got a million dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity—the wrong kind. 

General Foods Corp., the sponsor, 
had heeded a barrage of telephone calls 
and telegrams, protesting that the actress 
had Communist ties. Emphatically, Miss 
Muir denied it: “I am not a Communist, 
have not been one, and believe that the 
Communists represent a vicious and de- 
structive force... .” 

General Foods merely cited its tra- 
ditional opposition to “the use of contro- 
versial personalities.” 

On the list. Then the storm broke. 
The American Civil Liberties Union de- 
cided to investigate. Radio and TV ac- 
tors, hotly arguing the case, quoted from 
Red Channels, a booklet published by 
the anti-Communist magazine, Counter 
Attack, listing Red-front affiliations of 
actors and actresses. 

Cautiously, Miss Muir admitted she 
had been a member of the Congress of 
American Women—“for six months,” the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, 
and the Spanish Refugee Relief Cam- 
paign but not of the latter “since the end 
of the Spanish war.” She denied knowing 
the purposes of three other groups listed 
under her name (The International 
Workers Order, the Artists’ Front to 
Win the War, and Stage for Action) and 
would not say whether she had ever been 
a member. 

Henry Aldrich, usually concerned 
with swimming, basketball, and girls, had 
never met a problem like this before. 
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You, too, can keep your dog feeling like a million! It’s 


easy, with dependable, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. 
There’s one for nearly every need—fleas, itching, worms, ticks, ear 
trouble, poor condition. Plus new Sergeant’s SKIP-BATH that 
cleans your dog without bathing—keeps him free of odors, fleas, 
ticks up to a week! All approved by consulting veter- 


inarians. Trusted for 75 years. FREE: Hundreds of 
answers on dog feeding, care, training in Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s 
Dept. D-22, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products. 








Relieves Constipation With 
Tiny Vegetable Tablet—Now Happy! 


A sad case with a happy ending is the 
story of an Indiana woman who suffered 
with gastritis—spent thousands of 
dollars without getting relief. Then a 
druggist told her about Nature’s Remedy, 
NR Tablets. From the very start she 
got relief. 

If you are nagged by constipation or 
have headaches, tiredness, upset stomach 
as a result, by all means give Nature’s 
Remedy, NR Tablets a thorough trial. 


They contain 10 laxative elements all pro- 
vided by nature. That’s why they work so 
gently, yet thoroughly. And just think, the 
woman mentioned above has been using 
them for 38 years, now takes smaller dos- 
age than when she started. Get a 25c box 
of Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If 
it doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever 
used, send the box back to us and we will 
refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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Earn Extra Money In Your Spare Time! 


You will be happily surprised at how much money you can earn 
collecting new and renewal subscriptions for PATHFINDER. No ex- 


PATHFINDER, Department W-3 
PATHFINDER Building, 1323 “M” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


Please tell me all about your spare time subscription plan. : 





































CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
~Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 














1EF 
LDWELL'S SPEEDS REL 


pR. CA 

1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly —without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 

2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 

Pleasant__ Gentle Thorough | 

Feel right overnight __Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 

both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 


over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 









Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


REMINDER . cee. 


What steps have you taken... what plan do you 
have ... for comfort and security in your later years? 


You can have a very definite plan—one that’s automatic 
and sure. 

If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
on the Payroll Plan, through regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 





If you’re not on a payroll but have a bank account, get 
in on the Bond-A-Month Plan for buying Bonds through 
regular charges to your checking account. 

Do this ... stick to it... and every year will find you 
richer by even more than you've set aside. For your safe, 
sure investment in U.S. Savings will pay you back—in ten 
years—$100 for every $75 you’ve put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Music 


Boop Is Back 


To the bobby-sox and crew-cut bri- 
gades it was like nothing they had ever 
heard before. To their elders it was a 
nostalgic throwback to the Roaring 
Twenties. Helen Kane, the “Boop-boop-a- 
doop” girl, last week was making some- 
thing strongly resembling a comeback. 

Helen Kane burst out of The Bronx 
a generation ago to see her name go up 
in Broadway lights. To an era ecstati- 
cally devoted to the lullaby-crooning of 
the Rudy Vallées, Ruth Ettings and Mor- 
ton Downeys, she brought an unbeliev- 
able bounce to the art of putting over a 
popular song. Her trademark was her in- 
credibly pert use of the boop syllables 
to fill up the pauses between a tune’s 
musical phrases. Any song she sang 
(samples: Button Up Your Overcoat; I 
Wanna Be Loved by You; Do Something) 
was more likely than not to become in- 
extricably bound up in public conscious- 
ness with her way of singing it. 

Into the Big Time. After an early 
start in amateur and _ stock theatrical 
groups, Miss Kane hit a minor jack-pot 
—a vaudeville tour of Europe with the 
Marx brothers. Back from Europe in 
1926, things looked even better when she 
got a part in the musical comedy, A 
Night in Spain. 

But the best was yet to come. Still 
comparatively unknown, she was booked 
at New York’s Paramount Theater for 
a one-week singing engagement in 1927. 
Into her number, That’s My Weakness 
Vow, Miss Kane suddenly injected her 
boop-boop-a-doop interlude. 

“T didn’t think much about it,” she 
says. “I just thought it up as a sort of 
rhythm break.” But the stunt was an 
immediate hit. She stayed on at the 
Paramount for six weeks and her name 
went up on the marquee. RCA-Victor 
signed her to a recording contract. Bids 
for musical comedies came in; she 
starred at New York night clubs. College 
boys voted her their pin-up girl and in- 
vited her to proms. 

She made movies, sang over national 
radio hook-ups, returned to vaudeville. 
In 1930 she hit London’s famed Pal- 
ladium Theater and gave a command 
performance for the late King George V. 
After that came more movies. The glamor 
ended in 1933-34 after a rugged four-a- 
day vaudeville tour of the U.S. 

“Things slowed down,” says Miss 
Kane, “and I slowed down with them.” 

Bouncing Back. Ten years ago she 
married Dan Healy, co-star of one of her 
early musicals, and settled down in an 
apartment in Jackson Heights, L.I. Then 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer decided to film the 
lives of Harry Ruby and Bert Kalmar, 
songwriting team of the Twenties. Helen 
Kane had sung many a Ruby-Kalmar hit. 
She was sent for and dubbed in her voice 
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on the sound track while another girl 
impersonated her on the screen. When 
the picture, Three Little Words, was re- 
leased last month, Miss Kane Was heard 
again singing / Wanna Be Loved by You. 
In an MGM record album of songs from 
the show, hers has been rated best (PatH- 
FINDER, Sept. 6). 

It was enough to start what may be 
another Helen Kane boom. Still bobbed- 
haired, brunette and five-feet-two ... and 
lively as ever... she was made guest star 
on a television program after the picture 
came out. Next, the Palace Theater in 
New York gave her top billing on a 
week’s trial. 

She occupied the star’s dressing 
room, had a 15-minute stint in which she 
sang current songs (without any boop- 
boop-a-doop) and an encore of the num- 





Pathfinder-Acme 
Helen Kane. Things are speeding up 
again. (SEE: Boop Is Back) 


bers that had made her famous (with 
boop). Her biggest moment came when 
youngsters who had never seen her be- 
fore crowded backstage to say they liked 
her show. 

This week she was scheduled to be 
on the first leg of an eight-week tour of 
Midwestern theaters* and there were 
hints of more television and radio appear- 
ances to come. 

“The public,” says Miss Kane, “ap- 
pears to be going through a cycle in its 
entertainment likes. It’s going back to 
the Twenties for the Charleston and 
Dixieland. The songs and song stylings 
of those days have become popular again. 
I belong to that wonderful era and per- 
haps I can fit into the picture again to- 
day.” 


*Includin stops in Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Youngstown, re Davenport, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Sioux City, Kansas City, Des Moines and 
ayton. 
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oa homes for old! Lovely 
rooms in the rich, new shades... 
smart, colorful kitchens ... old furniture 
transformed — this is the magic of good 
paint and Gum Turpentine; and nothing 
else gives you so much va/ue and satisfaction 
for your money. 

Good oil paints work best with Gum 
Turpentine, the original, standard, foolproof 
paint thinner preferred by 9 out of 10 paint- 





ing contractors and master painters. Makes 
paint go farther—last longer. Use Gum 
Turpentine for all exterior painting and with 
long-lasting oil paints for interior painting. 
49 USES: Gum T urpentinecleansall wood, 
metal, porcelain, glass and linoleum surfaces. 
For a fine furniture polish mix 1 part Gum 
Turpentine to 1 part boiled linseed oil. 
For sale at paint and hardware, drug, 
variety and food stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION ¢ General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 


The Most Useful 
Desk Book for 
Home or Office 


thoritative guide to correct 
word use, with 125,000 entries 
covering spelling, meaning 
and pronunciation, 


it is a concise, up-to-date ref- 
erence book, with illustrations 
for 2,300 terms, summarizing 
man’s new knowledge in every 
field. 


Do You Know That All These Helps—and Thou- 
sands More, Clearly Ulustrated—Are at Y our Fin- 
gertips in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary? 





















@ it was prepared by the same 
staff which created Webster's 
New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition—the “Su- 
preme Authority” of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world! 

1,229 pages, thumb-indexed. $6 and up, 

in choice of attractive gift bindings. At 


your bookseller’s or stationer’s, or write 
the publishers for descriptive circular. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Dept. 504, Springfield 2, Mass. 



























































Shopping? Detailed 
drawings identifying all 
cuts of lamb, beef, pork ! 


Sports and Games? 
All sails of a full-rig- 
ged ship; parts of an 
pe Free FB nergy all golf 
clubs ; various knots, etc ! 


Science? Transmission 
and front-axle drive for 
a jeep; parts of a jet 
engine; size and dis- 
tance of planets! 


Quick Tables? Meas- 
ure; weights; monetary 
units; musical notes! 


Biography? 5,000 fa- 
mous men and women 
with concise biogra- 
phies for quick reference ! 


Anatomy? Parts of the 

uman skeleton; circu- 
latory system of the 
heart; mechanism of 
the eye! 


Geography? 10,000 
place names with geo- 
graphical information! 
— and much more of 
value to businessman, 
housewife, student and 
every reader, 








Books 





Pacific Adventure 


In the study of human races, one of 
the great mysteries concerns the original 
homeland of the Polynesian peoples of 
the Pacific islands. They are a race dis- 
tinct in physical characteristics, culture 
and religion from their Asiatic and island 
neighbors, the Malays and Melanesians. 
One certainty about them is that they are 
not native to the islands on which they 
now live. Another is that their ancestors 
had traveled a vast distance by water. 

Some years ago a young Norwegian 
scientist set out to prove that the great 
Polynesian migrations had begun from 
the western coast of South America. The 
by-product of his effort is a book that 
seems destined to become one of the clas- 
sics of sea adventure. It is Kon-Tiki, 


translated from the Norse of Thor Heyer- 
dahl (Rand McNally; Chicago: $4). 

Heyerdahl’s theory about the Poly- 
nesians was conceived during a scientific 
visit in the middle 1930’s on Fatu Hiva, 
an obscure island of the Marquesas 
group. There an aged native told him 
strange tales about the tribal divinity, 
Tiki, child of the sun, who had led the 
old man’s ancestors to Fatu Hiva from 
some far-off land beyond the sea. 

Twin Gods. The theory was 
strengthened in Heyerdahl’s mind by a 
subsequent visit to Peru, and by a com- 
parison of the ancient stone monuments 
near Lake Titicaca with those in Tahiti 
and Samoa. It was further supported by 
the similarity of ancient Peruvian and 
Polynesian artifacts, such as the knotted 
cords used for reckoning. He concluded 
that the Polynesian Tiki and Kon-Tiki, 
the sun god of Inca legend, must be the 
same. 


Kon-Tiki was also, Heyerdahl de- 
68 


cided, a white man—a descendant of 
those mysterious bearded visitors from 
the sea who, according to Aztec tradition, 
brought the knowledge of arts that had 
caused a chain of high civilizations to 
arise from Mexico to Peru. But why had 
Kon-Tiki and his followers fled from 
America? Heyerdahl found the answer 
in the Peruvian legend of a great battle 
near Titicaca, where an army of the 
bearded men was massacred by Indian 
warriors. 

Heyerdahl was hunting fresh ar- 
chaeological support for his theory when 
the German armies swept into Norway. 
During five years in the Free Norwegian 
Air Force, he continued to brood about 
Kon-Tiki. When peace came he brought 
his theory to the United States. 

Ship of Logs. American ethnolo- 
gists were amiably incredulous. They 
pointed out that the ancient Peruvians 
had no knowledge of boats capable of 
voyages of thousands of miles. Their 
best ships were crude open rafts of balsa 
logs lashed together. His Viking blood 
aroused, Heyerdahl decided to silence 


this objection forever by making such a 
voyage in a balsa-log raft of his own. 

In New York a compatriot, Herman 
Watzinger, an engineer from Trondheim, 
offered to join the cruise as technical 
expert. Financial backing was slowly ob- 
tained. Heyerdahl got in touch with some 
friends in Norway—Erik Hesselberg, a 
sailor turned painter, who could use 
sextant and compass and play a guitar, 
Torstein Raaby and Knut Haugland, 
veterans of the underground war and ex- 
pert radio operators. All three promptly 
promised to join. 

Watzinger drew up specifications for 
the raft from ancient Spanish descrip- 
tions. The U.S. Quartermaster Corps 
offered experimental rations and equip- 
ment to be tested on the voyage. The 
Navy gave them hydrographic charts to 
be checked for accuracy. 

Heyerdahl and Watzinger went to 
Lima, where President Bustamente gave 
them permission to use the drydock at 


Callao. Then a stranger, a Swedish 
scientist named Bengt Danielsson, intro- 
duced himself to Heyerdahl and joined 
the crew. 

Raaby and Haugland arrived. The 
building of the raft proceeded rapidly. 
No metal was used; duplicating primitive 
conditions, the logs were held by ropes. 
The only superstructure was an open 
cabin astern, made of bamboo and 
thatched with banana leaves. Two masts 
of mangrove wood held the sails. 

Cheers & Warnings. On April 28, 
1947, this queer craft was towed from the 
harbor of Callao out to sea amid the 
cheers of the populace and predictions 
of certain disaster from every naval ex- 
pert who had inspected it. 

The plan of the voyagers was to 
drift with the Humboldt current, aided 
by the trade winds. The great problem 
was steering. The helm was an enormous 
19-foot oar of mangrove wood, and two 
men had all they could do to hold it 
steady when mountainous seas washed 
over the raft. Gradually, however, the 
seas grew calmer and Hesselberg cal- 





From Kon-Tiki; Rand, McNally & Co. 


Kon-Tiki. On a balsa-log raft, Thor Heyerdahl and his crew daringly pursued an ancient sun god. (SEE: Pacific Adventure) 


culated that they had entered the equa- 
torial phase of the current. 

Food Unlimited. They were never 
in danger of starvation. At every sun- 
rise they found the raft full of sardines 
and flying fish that had thrown ‘them- 
selves aboard during the night. Other 
varieties could be caught with little effort. 
At night weird luminous monsters, big- 
ger than elephants, were sometimes seen 
moving under the surface of the sea. 
They were never identified. 

Word from Home. For three 
months the Kon-Tiki drifted on, with 
now and then a squall to disturb the 
routine of the crew. Raaby and Haugland 
established contact with a pair of radio 
amateurs in Los Angeles. They picked 
up another amateur in Sweden and sent 
birthday greetings to King Haakon of 
Norway. 

Early in July the voyagers sighted 
small frigate birds. On the morning of 
July 30 they made their first landfall— 
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the island of Puka-Puka—but the cur- 
rent carried them beyond it. Early in 
August, 97 days out of Callao, they ran 
the French tricolor to the masthead. They 
were approaching the island of Angatau, 
and some of Kon-Tiki’s descendants in 
outrigged canoes were paddling out to 
greet them. 


Half-Century, Plus 


Ernest Hemingway says his first novel 
in 10 years, Across the River and Into the 
Trees (Scribners; New York: $3) is a 
“better book than Farewell” (A Farewell 
to Arms). In fact he thinks it may be his 
best. But readers, even Hemingway de- 
votees, will find it hard to agree. 

The book centers around 51-year-old 
Col. Richard Cantwell, an American 
Army officer spending a military leave in 
Venice with his mistress, a young Italian 
countess. Intending to point up the dis- 
illusionment of a hard-bitten veteran of 
two wars, the story seems only a flimsy 
prop for some bitter autobiographical ob- 
servations by the 51-year-old Hemingway. 
Cantwell (or Hemingway) is quite star- 
tled to discover how different life looks 
at the “half-a-hundred” mark from the 
way it looked when he was a young of- 
ficer in Italy. 

Pentagonal World. There is more 
dialogue than usual for Hemingway— 
dialogue that is sometimes difficult to 
swallow: 

“I wish we could be married and 
have five sons,” the Colonel said. 

“So do I,” the girl said. “And send 
them to the five corners of the world.” 

“Are there five corners to the 
world?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “It sound- 
ed as though there were when I said it. 
And now we are having fun again, aren’t 
we?” 

But those who can stick with the 
novel to the end will find some of the old 
Hemingway punch. He ends, as usual, not 
with a whimper but a bang. 


Readers’ Choice 


The Tin Trumpet of China. By 
George C. Appell (Duell, Sloan & Pearce; 
New York: $2.75). A glum, rather de- 
spairing novel in the naturalistic manner 
about fighting in the Yellow River country 
between ragged, starving, badly armed 
Chinese Nationalist troops and the effi- 
cient Japanese. The plot involves a con- 
scientious American newspaper corre- 
spondent, a sinister Soviet political agent, 
a corrupt Nationalist general, and a 
brave, high-minded young Chinese cap- 
tain. 

Ill Met By Moonlight. By W. Stanley 
Moss (Macmillan; New York: $2.50). 
Exciting, but factual, cloak-and-dagger 
adventure of two British intelligence of- 
ficers during World War II. Capt. Moss 
and a colleague, Capt. Patrick Leigh- 
Fermor, kidnapped the Nazi commander 
of Crete from his own headquarters, 
smuggled him across the island bristling 
with German guards and delivered him to 
a waiting British ship. 
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If you own a dog, clip the coupon and send, 
with any MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT or TINY-BITS 
boxtop, for this valuable book today! Written 
exclusively for MILK-BONE products by au- 
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ellington 


el original 


e with well-bore 
moisture trap 


e famed dry lip 


e comfortable 


bent shape $1.60 - $1.50 


$2.00 
Jumbo size 55 


IMPORTED 


Send for Style Sheet #5. 
WM. DEMUTH &CO., INC., N.Y. 
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Bypaths 





Home Made 


Du Pout Selected to Make Hydrogen 
Bombs.—Newspaper headline. 


We're glad to know the maker, 
But care not, come what may, 
Just so the bombs are labeled 


“Made in U.S.A.” 


—Richard Armour 


By now Russia should know what we 

stand for—and how much. 
aa . . 

Truman, who has seized the rail- 
roads, is probably too much of a senti- 
mentalist to abolish any of those whistle 
stops. 

. . * 

With some draft-board radiologists 
making as much as $1,000 a day, their 
slogan is “X-ray for the red, white, and 
blue!” 


_ ° ° 
Their constant expansion proves the 
Reds are willing to meet everyone more 
than half-way. 
7 e _ 
Those U.N. battles aren’t staged the 
way Russia likes it. Russia has to do 
too much of her own fighting. 


Southern Dialect 


No doubt the South Koreans 
Call U.N. forces “WeUNs.” 
—Howard Haynes 
= 7 e 
There are so many Reds in Korea 
that we’re beginning to suspect Russia 
has been hoarding them. 


7 7 . 


Imagine the Reds’ disappointment 








Kaufman for Pathfinder 

“You might as well learn early that when 

you do something good, it’s because 

you're the people’s representative—but 

when you do something bad, it’s your 
fault personally.” 


when they poked into Tibet and found 
Lowell Thomas had already been there! 
° o we 
Truman and Acheson were dis- 
pleased with the gospel according to 
Matthews. 


Quips 

A Hempstead woman driver com- 
plained that the hydrant had struck her 
automobile. And that, as Malik tells it, is 
exactly what happened in South Korea.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 

s o - 

Something’s going to slip sooner or 
later. The world is standing on Uncle 
Sam’s shoulders, he’s standing on the 
American taxpayer’s back, and the Amer- 
ican taxpayer is standing on the ragged 
edge.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* ” e 

What Washington needs is less white- 
washing and more housecleaning.—Dal- 
las Morning News. 


Keller for Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER 
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Looks good. Feels good. And any way you wash it, this 
shirt comes through color-true, fresh as new. No laundry 
instructions necessary. All these super-charged quality 
features built in every Simtex Flannel Shirt make it a 
minor miracle for the money: 


e Sanforized (less than 1% shrinkage) 
e Nothing but wash-fast, sun-fast colors 
e Clear-cut, woven-in-for-life patterns 
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~ e Cut full, with good generous sleeve length 
it e Finished to be worn in or out of slacks 
ir 
Write us for your nearest store 
Simtex Mills, Division of Simmons Co., 
" 40 Worth Street, New York 
S- aunt O8 StFune 3; 
to 
ne 
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21 
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Men’s shirts about $4— Sizes: Small, Medium, Medium Large, Large 


cee eee on oars vaca 


Boys’ shirts about $3 — Sizes: 6 to 20 
Small-fry shirts about $2.00 — Sizes: 2 to 6X 
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TET LL COTTON FLANNEL SHIRTS 


PE. Bil just Cy (e keep © off, the women in your family. ( 
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ere for '51-the greatest 
radios in PHILCO history! 


sensational new radios 
and radio-phonographs that climax 
20 years of PHILCO leadership 









¢ FINEST PERFORMING radio phonograph table 


Here they are...the brilliant craftsmanship plus the creative pe oat oBered in its size and price. Plays 
- : : : . . a all records, all sizes, automatically 
new Philco radios and radio- ingenuity of some of America’s Phiico AM radio. Maroon plastic ns 
phonographs for 1951. They are foremost designers, truly make with teows Whidlcoleather tisk: $QQ95 
brilliant as ever in their perform- Philco for 51 outstanding in style, Philco model 1331. e 
ance... performance that has ac- beauty, and design. 
tually been stepped up for ‘51 Why not visit your Philco 
over all previous standards. dealer now . .. and see these great 
And they're brilliant, too, in new 1951 Philco radios and radio- 
their magnificent new beauty! phonographs—the most powerful, 
Gaily colored plastics, fine rich- most beautiful that Philco has 
grained mahogany and walnut, ever made in 20 years of unchal- 
careful finishing, the utmost in lenged leadership. 





GREATEST FIDELITY of tone ever achieved; 

plays all records, all sizes automatically; 12 

inch Cathedral High Fidelity Speaker, Super- 

performing AM-FM radio with 

tuned RF stage and 3-gang $39Q95 

condenser, Selected mahogany ° e ) 
Fae 


veneers. Philco model 1734 









* AMERICA’S FINEST ‘‘PERSONAL”’ 


portable radio. The Magnecor aerial * SPECIAL CIRCUIT with tuned RF stage, 


stays permanently concealed inside 3-gang condenser, new tube saver re- 
cabinet. Tone, volume, sensitivity sistor, new extra volume 


unequalled in personal ‘ distortion-free speaker. 6 y() : 
radios. Operates on $ 7) Ivory plastic cabinet. 4) 
AC, DC or batteries. e Philco model 931. 


Choice of six colors. 
Philco model 631. less hatteries 


NEVER BEFORE an AM-FM table radio 
like this! New super-sensitive FM sys- 
tem with tuned RF stage and 3-gang 
, ; condenser. New tube-saver 
* NEW 1951 CLOCK RADIO. Go to * ee ee ener — resistor and Dual Aerial ¢ 95 
sleep to music, wake up to music. ‘AC. DC ca a ee See Sere System. Mahogany plastic 
Clock turns radio off automatically, a vag" ee cabinet. Model 934. 





improved speaker for ex- 







Feacciubmities sosi es tra volume without dis- $ 0° *Prices slightly higher in South and West 
radie. Senen plastic $ 95 . —, — a eg Prices subject to change 

cabinet slightly lower in ee 334 

price, PT 537-1. 


